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CHAPTER XX. 


THE THUNDERCLAP (concluded). 


‘T SHE two men, father and son, had struck their blow boldly but 

very cruelly, and it came with full force on the devoted woman’s 
head. At first Alma could scarcely believe her ears; she started 
in her chair, put out her hands quickly as if to ward off another savage 
attack, and then shrank in terror, while every vestige of colour in 
her cheeks faded away. 

Sir George stood gazing down at her, also greatly agitated, for he 
was well-bred enough to feel that the part he was playing was 
unmanly, almost cowardly. He had spoken and acted on a mere 
surmise, and even at that moment, amidst the storm of his nervous 
indignation, the horrible thought flashed upon him that he might 
be wrong after all. 

“* His first wife is still living!’” repeated Alma with a quick 
involuntary shudder, scarcely able to realise the words. “Uncle, 
what do you mean? Have you gone mad, as well as George? Of 
whom are you speaking? Of—of Mr. Bradley?” 

“ Of that abominable man,” cried the baronet, “who, if my in- 
formation is correct, and if there is law in the land, shall certainly pay 
the penalty of his atrocious crime! Do not think that we blame 
you,” he added more gently ; “no, for you are not to blame. You 
have been the dupe, the victim, of a villain ! ” 

Like a prisoner sick with terror, yet gathering all his strength 
about him to protest against the death-sentence for a crime of which 
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he is innocent, Alma rose, and trembling violently, still clutching the 
chair for support, looked at her uncle. 

“T do not believe one word of what you say! I believe it is an 
infamous falsehood. But whether it is true or false, I shall never 
forgive you in this world for the words you have spoken to me 
to-night.” 

“T have only done my duty, Alma!” returned Sir George, 
uneasily, moving as he spoke towards her and reaching out his arms 
to support her. “ My poor child—courage! George and I will pro- 
tect and save you.” 

Hereupon Mephistopheles junior uttered a sullen half-audible 
murmur, which was understood to be a solemn promise to punch the 
fellow’s head—yes, smash him—-on the very earliest opportunity ! 

“Don’t touch me!” exclaimed Alma. “Don’t approach me! 
What is your authority for this cruel libel on Mr. Bradley? You 
talk of punishment. It is you that will be punished, be sure of that, 
if you cannot justify so shameful an accusation.” 

The two men looked at each other. If, after all, the ground 
should give way beneath them! But it was too late to draw back 
or temporise. 

“ Tell her, father,” said George, with a prompting look. 

“ You ask our authority for the statement,” replied the baronet. 
“‘ My dear Alma, the thing is past a doubt. We have seen the—the 

person.” 

“The person? What person?” 

* Bradley's wife |” 

“ He has no wife but me,” cried Alma. “I love him—he is my 
husband !” 

Then, as Sir George shrugged his shoulders pityingly, she leant 
forward eagerly, and demanded in quick, spasmodic gasps :— 

“Who is the woman who wrongs my rights? Who is the crea- 
ture who has filled you with this falsehood? Who is she? Tell 
me!” 

“She is at present passing under the name of Montmorency, and 
is, I believe, an actress.” 

As he spoke, there came suddenly in Alma’s remembrance the 
vivid picture of the woman whom she had seen talking with the 
clergyman in the vestry, and simultaneously she was conscious of 
the sickly odour of scent which had surrounded her like a fume of 
poison. Alma grew faint. Some terrible and foreboding presence 
seemed overpowering her. She thought of the painted face, the shame- 
less dress and bearing of the strange woman, of Bradley’s peculiar air of 
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nervous uneasiness, of the thrill of dislike and repulsion which had 
run momentarily through her own frame as she left them together. 
Overcome by an indescribable and sickening horror, she put her 
hand to her forehead, tottered, and seemed about to fall. 

Solicitous and alarmed, the baronet once more approached her 
as if to support her. But before he could touch her she had 
shrunk shuddering away. 

Weak and terrified now, she uttered a despairing moan. 

“Oh! why did you come here to tell me this?” she cried. 
“ Why did you come here to break my heart and wreck my life? If 
you had had any pity or care for me, you would have spared me ; 
you would have left me to discover my misery for myself. Go now, 
go; you have done all you can, I shall soon know for myself 
whether your cruel tale is false or true.” 

“It is true,” said Sir George. ‘‘Do not be unjust, my child. 
We could not, knowing what we did, suffer you to remain at the 
mercy of that man. Now, be advised. Leave the affair to us, who 
are devoted to you ; we will see that you are justified, and that the 
true culprit is punished as he deserves.” 

And the two men made a movement towards the door. 

“Stop !” cried Alma. “ What do you intend to do?” 

“ Apply for a warrant, and have the scoundrel apprehended 
without delay.” 

“You will do so at your peril,” exclaimed Alma, with sudden 
energy. “I forbid you to interfere between him and me. Yes, I 
forbid you! Even if things are as you say—and I will never believe 
it till I receive the assurance from his own lips, never !—even if 
things are as you say, the wrong is mine, not yours, and I need no 
one to come between me and the man I love.” 

“ The man you love!” echoed Sir George in amazement. “ Alma, 
this is infatuation !” 

“T love him, uncle, and love such as mine is not a light thing to 
be destroyed by the first breath of calumny or misfortune. What 
has taken place is between him and me alone.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned her uncle, with a recurrence to 
his old anger. “Our good name—the honour of the house—is at 
stake ; and if you are too far lost to consider these, it is my duty, as 
the head of the family, to act on your behalf.” 

“ Certainly,” echoed young George between his set teeth. 

“And how would you vindicate them?” asked Alma, passion- 
ately. “By outraging and degrading me? Yes ; for if you utter to 
any other soul one syllable of this story, you drag my good name in 
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the mire, and make me the martyr. I need no protection, I ask no 
justification. If necessary I can bear my misery, as I have borne 
my happiness, in silence and alone.” 

“ But,” persisted Sir George, “ you will surely let us take some 
steps to——” 

‘Whatever I do will be done on my own responsibility. I am 
my own mistress. Uncle, you must promise me—you must swear to 
me—to do nothing without my will and consent. You can serve 
me yet; you can show that you are still capable of kindliness and 
compassion, by saving me from proceedings which you would regret, 
and which I should certainly not survive.” 

Sir George looked at his son in fresh perplexity. In the whirl- 
wird of his excitement he had hardly taken into calculation the 
unpleasantness of a public exposure. True, it would destroy and 
punish the man, but, on the other hand, it would certainly bring 
disgrace on the family. Alma’s eccentricities, both of opinion and 
of conduct, which he had held in very holy horror, would become 
the theme of the paragraph-maker and the leader-writer, and the 
immediate consequence would be to make the name of Craik 
ridiculous. So he stammered and hesitated. 

George Craik, the younger, however, had none of his father’s 
scruples. He cared little or nothing now for his cousin’s reputation. 
All he wanted was to expose, smash, pulverise, and utterly destroy 
Bradley, the man whom he had always cordially detested, and who 
had subjected him to innumerable indignities on the part of his 
cousin. So, seeing Alma’s helplessness, and no longer dreading her 
indignation, he plucked up heart of grace and took his full part in 
the discussion. 

“The fellow deserves penal servitude for life,” he said, “and in 
my opinion, Alma, it’s your duty to prosecute him. It is the only 
course you can take in justice to yourself and your friends. I know 
it will be deucedly unpleasant ; but not more unpleasant than going 
through the Divorce Court, which respectable people do every day.” 

“Silence !” exclaimed his cousin, turning upon him with tre- 
mulous indignation. 

“ Eh? what?” ejaculated George. 

“T will not discuss Mr. Bradley with you. To my uncle I will 
listen, because I know he has a good heart, and because he is my 
dear father’s brother; but I forbid you to speak to me on the subject. 
I owe all this misery and humiliation to you, and you only.” 

“That’s all humbug!” George began furiously, but his father 
interposed and waved him to silence. 
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Alma is excited, naturally excited ; in her cooler senses she will 
acknowledge that she does you an injustice. Hush, George !—My 
dear child,” he continued addressing Alma, “all my son and I 
desire to do is to save you pain. You have been disgracefully 
misled, and I repeat, I pity rather than blame you. ‘To be sure you 
have been a little headstrong, a little opinionated, and I am afraid 
the doctrines promulgated by your evil genius have led you to take 
too rash a view of—hum—moral sanctions. Depend upon it, loose 
ideas in matters of religion lead, directly and indirectly, to the 
destruction of morality. Not that I accuse you of wilful misconduct— 
Heaven forbid! But you have erred from want of caution, from, if 
I may so express it, a lack of discretion ; for you should have been 
aware that the man that believes in neither Our Maker nor Our 
Saviour—an—in short, an infidel—would not be deterred by any 
moral consideration from acts of vice and crime.” 

This was a long speech, but Alma paid little or no attention to it. 
She stood against the mantelpiece, leaning her forehead against it, 
and trembling with agony ; but she did not cry—the tears would not 
come yet—she was still too lost in amazement, pain, and dread. 

Suddenly, as Sir George ended, she looked up and said :-— 

“The name of this woman, this actress? Where is she to be 
found ?” 

“ Her name—as I told you, her assumed name—is Montmorency. 
George can give you her address ; but I think, on the whole, you 
had better not see her.” 

“T must,” replied Alma, firmly. 

Sir George glanced at his son, who thereupon took out a note- 
book and wrote on one of the leaves, which he tore out and handed 
to his father. 

“ Here is the address,” said the baronet, passing the paper on to 
Alma. 

She took it without looking at it, and threw it on the mantelpiece. 

“Now pray leave me. But, before you go, promise to do 
nothing—to keep this matter secret—until you hear from me. I 
must first ascertain that what you say is true.” 

“We will do as you desire, Alma,” returned Sir George ; “ only 
I think it would be better—much better—to let us act for you.” 

“No; I only am concerned. I am nota child, and am able to 
protect myself.” 

“Very well,” said her uncle. “ But try, my child, to remember 
that you have friends who are waiting to serve you. I am heart- 
broken—George is heart-broken—at this sad affair, Do nothing 
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rash, I beseech you ; and do not forget, in this hour of humiliation, 
that there is One above Who can give you comfort, if you will turn 
humbly and reverently to Him!” 

With this parting homily the worthy baronet approached his 
niece, drew her to him, and kissed her benignantly on the forehead. 
But she shrank away quickly, with a low cry of distress. 

“Do not touch me! Do not speak tome! Leave me now, for 
God’s sake !” : 

After a long-drawn sigh, expressive of supreme sympathy and 
commiseration, and a prolonged look full of quasi-paternal emotion, 
Sir George left the room. George followed, with a muttered 
“‘Good-night !” to which his cousin paid no attention. 

Father and son passed out into the street, where the manner of 
both underwent a decided change. 

“Well, that’s over!” exclaimed the baronet. “The poor girl 
bears it far better than I expected ; for it is a horrible situation.” 

“Then you mean to do as she tells you,” said George, “and let 
the scoundrel alone ?” 

“ For the time being, yes. After all, Alma is right, and we must 
endeavour to avoid a public exposure.” 

“It’s sure to come out. It’s digamy, you know—JSigamy /” he 
added, with more emphasis and a capital letter. 

“So it is—if it istrue. At present, you know, we have no proofs 
whatever—only suspicions. God bless me! how ridiculous we 
should look if the whole thing turns out a mare’s-nest after all ! 
Alma will never forgive us! You really feel convinced that there 
was a previous marriage ?” 

“T’m sure of it,” returned George. “ And whether or not——” 

He did not finish the sentence; but what he added to himself, 
spitefully enough, was to the effect that, “‘ whether or not,” he had 
paid out his cousin for all her contumelious and persistent snubbing. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CONFESSION. 


** Dieu, qui, dés le commencement de la création, avez en tirant la femme d’un 
céte de l’homme établi le grand sacrement du mariage, vous qui l’avez honoré et 
relevé si haut, soit en vous incarnant dans le sein d’une femme, soit en commencant 
vos miracles par celui des noces de Cana, vous qui avez jadis accordé ce reméde, 
suivant vos vues, 4 mon incontinente faiblesse, ne repoussez pas les priéres de 
votre servante ; je les verse humblement aux pieds de votre divine majesté pour 
mes péchés et pour ceux. de mon bien-aimé. O Dieu qui étes Ja bonté méme, 
pardonnez 4 nos crimes si grands, et que l’immensité de votre mis¢ricorde se 
mesure 4 la multitude de nos fautés. Prenez contre vos serviteurs la verge de la 
correction, non le glaive de la fureur. Frappez la chair pour conserver les ames. 
Venez en pacificateur, non en vengeur ; avec bonté pititot qu’avec justice ; en pére 
miséricordieux, non en maitre sévére.” 

THE PRAYER OF HELOISE (written for her by ABELARD), 


ALMA remained as her uncle and cousin had left her, leaning 
against the mantelpiece, with her eyes fixed, her frame convulsively 
trembling. Yet her look and manner still would have confirmed Sir 
George in his opinion that she bore the shock “ better than might 
have been expected.” She did not cry or moan. Once or twice 
her hand was pressed upon her heart, as if to still its beating, that 
was all. 

Nevertheless she was already aware that the supreme sorrow, the 
fatal dishallucination, of her life had come. She saw all her cherished 
hopes and dreams, her fairy castles of hope and love, falling to pieces 
like houses of cards ; the idol of her life falling with them, changing 
to clay and dust ; the whole world darkening, all beauty withering, 
in a chilly wind from the eternity of shadows. If Ambrose Bradley 
was base, if the one true man she had ever known and loved was 
false, what remained? Nothing but disgrace and death. 

He had been in her eyes next to God, without speck or flaw, 
perfectly noble and supreme; one by one he had absorbed all her 
childish faiths, while in idolatry of passion she had knelt at his feet 
adoring him— 

He for God only, she for God in him! 


And that godhead had sufficed. 

She had given up to him, together with her faith, her hope, her 
understanding, her entire spiritual life. 

Passionate by nature, she had never loved any other human 
creature ; even such slight thrills of sympathy as most maidens feel, and 
which by some are christened “experiences,” having been almost 
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or quite unknown to her. She had been a studious, reserved girl, with 
a manner which repelled the approaches of beardless young men of 
her own age ; her beauty attracted them, but her steadfast intellectual 
eyes frightened and cowed the most impudent among them. Not 
till she came into collision with Bradley did she understand what 
personal passion meant; and even then the first overtures were 
intellectual, leading only by very slow degrees to a more tender 
relationship. 

Alma Craik, in fact, was of the same fine clay of which 
enthusiasts have been made in all ages. Born in the age of Pericles, 
she would doubtless have belonged to the class of which Aspasia was 
an immortal type ; in the early days of Christianity, she would have 
perhaps figured as a Saint ; in its medizval days as a proselytising 
abbess ; and now, in the days of Christian decadence, she opened 
her dreamy eyes on the troublous lights of spiritual Science, found 
in them her inspiration and her heavenly hope. But men cannot 
live by bread alone, and women cannot exist without love. Her 
large impulsive nature was barren and incomplete till she had dis- 
covered what the Greek Ae/airai found in Pericles, what the feminine 
martyrs found in Jesus, what Eloisa found in Abelard; that is to say, 
the realisation of a masculine ideal. She waited, almost without 
anticipation, till the hour was ripe. 

Love comes not as a slave 
To any beckoning finger ; but, some day, 


When least expected, cometh’as a King, 
And takes his throne. 


So at last it was with the one love of Alma’s life. Without 
doubt, without fear or question, she suffered her lover to take full 
sovereignty, and to remain thenceforth throned and crowned. 

And now, she asked herself shudderingly, was it all over? Had 
the end of her dream come, when she had scarcely realised its begin- 
ning? If this was so, the beautiful world was destroyed. If Bradley 
was unworthy, there was no goodness in man ; and if the divine type 
in humanity was broken like a cast of clay, there was no comfort in 
religion, no certainty of God. 

She looked at her watch ; it was not far from midnight. She 
moved from her support, and walked nervously up and down the room, 

At last her mind was made up. She put on her hat and mantle, 
and left the house. 

In her hand she clutched the piece of paper which George Craik 
had given her, and which contained the name and address of Mrs, 
Montmorency, 
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The place was close at hand, not far indeed from Bradley’s 
residence and her own. She hastened thither without hesitation. 
Her way lay along the borders of the park, past the very Church 
which she had spared no expense to build, so that she came into 
its shadow almost before she knew. 

It was a still and windless night ; the skies were blue and clear, 
with scarcely a cloud, and the air was full of the vitreous pour of 
the summer moon, which glimmered on the church windows with 
ghostly silvern light. From the ground there exhaled a sickly heavy 
odour—the scent of the heated dew-charged earth. 

Alma stood for some time looking at the building with the for- 
tunes of which her own seemed so closely and mysteriously blent. 
Its shadow fell upon her with ominous darkness. Black and sepulchral 
it seemed now, instead of bright and full of joy. As she gazed upon 
it, and remembered how she had laboured to upbuild it, how she 
had watched it grow stone by stone, and felt the joy a child might 
feel in marking the growth of some radiant flower, it seemed the very 
embodiment of her own despair. 

Now, for the first time, her tears began to flow, but slowly, as if 
from sources in an arid heart. If she had heard the truth that day, 
the labour of her life was done ; the place she looked upon was 
curst, and the sooner some thunderbolt of God struck it, or the hand 
of man razed it to the ground, the better for all the world. 

There was a light in the house close by—in the room where she 
knew her lover was sitting. She crept close to the rails of the garden, 
and looked at the light through her tears. As she gazed, she prayed ; 
prayed that God might spare her yet, rebuke the satanic calumny, 
and restore her lord and master to her, pure and perfect as he had 
been. 

Then, in her pity for him and for herself, she thought how base 
he might think her if she sought from any lips but his own the 
confirmation of her horrible fear. She would be faithful till the 
last. Instead of seeking out the shameless woman, she would go in 
and ask Bradley himself to confess the truth. 

Swift action followed the thought. She opened the gate, crossed 
the small garden, and rang the bell. 

The hollow sound, breaking on the solemn stillness, startled her, 
and she shrank trembling in the doorway ; then she heard the sound 
of bolts being drawn, and the next moment the house door opened, 
and the clergyman appeared on the threshold, holding a light. 

He looked wild and haggard enough, for indeed he had been 
having his dark hour alone. He wore a black dressing jacket with 
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no waistcoat, and the collar of his shirt was open and tieless, falling 
open.to show his powerful muscular throat. 

“Alma!” he exclaimed in astonishment. “ You here, and so 
late !” 

“ Yes, it is I,” she answered in a low voige. “I wish to speak 
to you. May I come in?” 

He could not see her face, but the tones of her voice startled him, 
as he drew back to let her enter. She passed by him without a word, 
and hastened along the lobby to the study. He closed the door 
softly, and followed her. 

The moment he came into the bright lamplight of the room he 
saw her standing and facing him, her face white as death, her eyes 
dilated. 

“* My darling, what is it? Are you ill?” he cried. 

But he had no need to ask any question. He saw in a moment 
that she knew his secret. 

* Close the door,” she said in a low voice ; and after he had obeyed 
her she continued, “ Ambrose, I have come here to-night because I 
could not rest at home till I had spoken to you. I have heard some- 
thing terrible—so. terrible that, had I believed it utterly, I think I 
should not be living now. It is something that concerns us both— 
me, most of all. Do you know what I mean? Tell me, for God’s 
sake, if you know! Spare me the pain of an explanation if you can. 
Ah, God help me! I see you know!” 

Their eyes met. He could not lie to her now. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied. 

“ But it is not true? Tell me it is not true?” 

As she gazed at him, and stretched out her arms in wild entreaty, 
his grief was pitiful beyond measure. He turned his eyes away 
with a groan of agony. 

She came close to him, and, uhing his head in her trembling 
hands, turned his face again to hers. He collected all his strength to 
meet her reproachful gaze, while he replied, in a deep tremulous 
voice :— 

“You have heard that I have deceived you, that I am the most 
miserable wretch beneath the sun, You have heard—God help me! 
—that there is a woman living, other than yourself, who claims to be 
my wife.” 

“Yes! that is what I have heard. But I do not believe—I will 
not believe it. I have come to have from your own lips the assurance 
that it is a falsehood. Dear Ambrose, tell me so. I will believe 
you. Whatever you tell me, I will believe with all my soul.” 
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She clung to him tenderly as she spoke, with the tears streaming 
fast down her face. 

Disengaging himself gently, he crossed the room to his desk, and 
placed his hand upon some papers scattered there, with the ink fresh 
upon them. 

“ When I heard you knock,” he said, “I was trying to write down, 
for,your eyes to read, what my lips refused to tell, what I could not 
speak for utter, overpowering shame. I knew the secret must soon 
be known ; I wished to be first to reveal it to you, that you might 
know the whole unvarnished truth. I was too late, I find. My 
enemies have been before me, and you have come to reproach me— 
as I deserve.” 

“‘T have ot come for that,” answered Alma, sobbing. “ It is too 
late for reproaches. I only wish to know my fate.” 

“Then try and listen, while I tell you everything,” said Bradley, 
in the same tone of utter misery and despair. “I am speaking my 
own death-warrant, I know ; for with every word I utter I shall be 
tearing away another living link that binds you to my already broken 
heart. I have nothing to say in my own justification ; no, not one 
word. If you could strike me dead at your feet, in your just and 
holy anger, it would be dealing with me as I deserve. I should have 
been strong ; I was weak, a coward! I deserve neither mercy nor 
pity.” 

It was strange how calm they both seemed ; he as he addressed 
her in his low deep voice, she as she stood and listened. Both were 
deathly pale, but Alma’s tears were checked, as she looked in 
despair upon the man who had wrecked her life. 

Then he told her the whole story: of how, in his. youthful in- 
fatuation, he had married Mary Goodwin, how they had lived a 
wretched life together, how she had fled from him, and how for many 
a year he had thought her dead. His face trembled and his cheek 
flushed as he spoke of the. new life that had dawned upon him, when 
long afterwards he became acquainted with herself ; while she listened 
in agony, thinking of the pollution of that other woman’s embraces 
from which he had passed. 

But presently. she hearkened more peacefully, and a faint dim 
hope began to quicken in her soul—for as yet she but dimly 
apprehended Bradley’s situation. So far as she had heard, the man 
was comparatively blameless. The episode -of his youth was a 
repulsive one, but the record of his manhood was clear. He had 
believed the woman dead, he had had every reason to believe. it, 
and he had been, to all intents and purposes, free, 
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As he ceased, he heaved a sigh of deep relief, and her tears 
flowed more freely. She moved across the room, and took his 
hand. 

“T understand now,” she said. “QO Ambrose, why did you not 
confide in me from the first! There should have been no secrets 
between us. I would freely have forgiven you. . . . And I forgive 
you now! When you married me, you believed the woman dead 
and in her grave. If she has arisen to part us so cruelly, the blame 
is not yours—thank God for that!” 

But he shrank from her touch, and uttering a cry of agony sank 
into a chair, and hid his face in his hands. 

“ Ambrose !” she murmured, bending over him. 

“Do not touch me,” he cried; “I have more to tell you yet-— 
something that must break the last bond uniting us together, and 
degrade me for ever in your eyes. Alma, do not pity me ; your pity 
tortures and destroys me, for I do not deserve it—I am a villain ! 
Listen, then! I betrayed you wilfully, diabolically ; for when I went 
through the marriage ceremony with you I 4vew that Mary Goodwin 
was still alive!” 

“ You knew it !—and, knowing it, you——” 

She paused in horror, unable to complete the sentence. 

“T knew it, for I had seen her with my own eyes—so long ago 
as when I was vicar of Olney. You remember my visit to London ; 
you remember my trouble then, and you attributed it to my struggle 
with the Church authorities. That was the beginning of my fall ; I 
was a coward and a liar from that hour ; for I had met and spoken 
with my first wife.” 

She shrank away from him now, indeed. The last remnant of his 
old nobility had fallen from him, leaving him utterly contemptible 
and ignoble. 

“ Afterwards,” he continued, “I was like a man for whose soul 
the angels of light and darkness struggle. You saw my anguish, 
but little guessed its cause. I had tried to fly from temptation. I 
went abroad ; even there, your heavenly kindness reached me, and I 
was drawn back to your side. Then for a time I forgot everything, 
in the pride of intellect and newly acquired success. By accident, I 
heard the woman had gone abroad ; and I knew well, or at least I 
believed, that she would never cross my path again. My love for 
you grew hourly ; and I saw that you were unhappy, so long as our 
lives were passed asunder. ‘Then in an evil moment I turned to 
my creed for inspiration. I did not turn to God, for I had almost 
ceased to believe in Him ; but I sought justification from my con- 
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science, which the spirit of evil had already warped. I reasoned 
with myself ; I persuaded myself that I had been ‘a martyr, that I 
owed the woman no faith, that I was still morally free. I examined 
the laws of marriage, and, the wish being father to the thought, found 
in them only folly, injustice, and superstition. I said to myself, ‘She 
and I are already divorced by her own innumerable acts of infamy ;’ 
I asked myself, ‘Shall I live on a perpetual bondslave to a form 
which I despise, to a creature who is utterly unworthy?’ Coward 
that I was, I yielded, forgetting that no happiness can be upbuilt 
upon a lie. And see how I am punished! I have lost you for ever; 
I have lost my soul alive ! I, who should have been your instructor 
in all things holy, have been your guide in all things evil. I have 
brought the curse of heaven upon myself. I have put out my last 
strength in wickedness, and brought the roof of the temple down 
upon my head.” 

In this manner his words flowed on, in a wild stream of sorrow- 
ful self-reproach. It seemed, indeed, that he found a relief in 
denouncing himself as infamous, and in prostrating himself, as it 
were, under the heel of the woman he had wronged. 

But the more he reproached himself, the greater her compassion 
grew ; till at last, in an agony of sympathy and pain, she knelt down 
by his side, and, sobbing passionately, put her arms around him. 

“ Ambrose,” she murmured, “ Ambrose, do not speak so! do 
not break my heart! ‘That woman shall of come between us. I 
do not care for the world, I do not care for the judgment of men. 
Bid me to remain with you to the end, and I will obey you.” 

And she hid her face, blinded with weeping, upon his breast. 

For a time there was silence ; then the clergyman, conquering his 
emotion, gathered strength to speak again. 

“ Alma! my darling! Do not tempt me with your divine good- 
ness. Do not think me quite so lost as to spare myself and to destroy 
you. I have been weak hitherto ; henceforth I will be cruel and 
inexorable. Do not waste a thought upon me ; I am not worth it. 
To-morrow I shall leave London. If I live, I will try, in penitence 
and suffering, to atone ; but, whether I live or die, you must forget 
that I ever lived to darken your young life.” 

As he spoke, he endeavoured gently to disengage himself, but her 
arms were wound about him, and he could not stir. 

“No,” she answered, “you must not leave me. I will still be 
your companion, your handmaid. Grant me that last mercy. Let 
me be your loving sister still, if I may not be your wife.” 

* Alma, it is impossible, We must part!” 
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“Ifyou go, I will follow you. Ambrose, you will not leave me 
behind you, to die of a broken heart. To see you, to be near you, 
will be enough ; it is all I ask. You will continue the great work 
you have begun, and I—I will look on, and pray for you as before.” 

It was more than the man could bear; he too began to sob 
convulsively, as if utterly broken. 

“© God! God!” he cried, “I forgot Thee in mine own vain- 
glory, in my wicked lust of happiness and power! I wandered far- 
ther and farther away from Thy altars, from my childish faith, and 
at every step I took my pride and folly grew! But now, at last, I 
know that it was a brazen image that I worship—nay, worse, the 
Phantom of my own miserable sinful self. Punish me, but let me 
come back to Thee! Destroy, but save me! I know now there is no 
God but One—the living, bleeding Christ Whom I endeavoured to 
dethrone !” 

She drew her face from his breast, and looked at him in terror. 
It seemed to her that he was raving. 

“ Ambrose ! my poor Ambrose! God has forgiven you, as I for- 
give you. You have been His faithful servant, His apostle !” 

“TI have been a villain! I have fallen, as Satan fell, from intel- 
lectual vanity and pride. You talk to me of the great work that I have 
done ; Alma, that work has been wholly evil, my creed a rotten reed. 
A materialist at heart, I thought that I could reject all certitude of 
faith, all fixity of form. My God became a shadow, my Christ a fig- 
ment, my morality a platitude and a lie. Believing and accepting 
everything in the sphere of ideas, I believed nothing, accepted 
nothing, in the sphere of living facts. Descending by slow degrees 
to a creed of shallow materialism, I justified falseness to myself, and 
treachery to you. I walked in my blind self-idolatry, till the solid 
ground was rent open beneath me, as you have seen. In that 
final hour of temptation, of which I have spoken, a Christian would 
have turned to the Cross and found salvation. What was that Cross to 
me? A dream of the poet’s brain, a symbol which could not help 
me. I turned from it, and have to face, as my eternal punishment, 
all the horror and infamy of the old Hell.” 

Every word that he uttered was true, even truer than he yet 
realised. 

He had refined away his faith till it had become a mere figment. 
Christ the Divine Ideal had been powerless to keep him to the 
narrow path, whereas Christ the living Lawgiver might have enabled 
him to walk on a path thrice as narrow, yea, on the very edge of the 
great gulf, where there is scarcely foothold for a fly. I who write 
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these lines, though perchance far away as Bradley himself from the 
acceptance of a Christian terminology, can at least say this for the 
Christian scheme—that it is complete as a law for life. Once accept 
its facts and theories, and it becomes as strong as an angel’s arm to 
hold us up in hours of weariness, weakness, and vacillation. The 
difficulty lies in that acceptance. But for common workaday use 
and practical human needs, transcendentalism, however Christian in 
its ideas, is utterly infirm. It will do when there is fair weather, 
when the beauty of art will do, and when even the feeble glimmer 
of zstheticism looks like sunlight and pure air. But when sorrow 
comes, when temptation beckons, when what is wanted is a staff to 
lean upon and a Divine finger to point and guide, woe to him who 
puts his trust in any transcendental creed, however fair ! 

It is the tendency of modern agnosticism to slacken the moral 
fibre of men, even more than to weaken their intellectual grasp. The 
laws of human life are written in letters of brass on the rock of 
Science, and it is the task of true Religion to read them and translate 
them for the common use. But the agnostic is as shortsighted as 
an owl, while the atheist is as blind as a bat ; the one will not, and 
the other cannot, read the colossal cypher, interpret the simple 
speech, of God. 

Ambrose Bradley was a man of keen intellect and remarkable 
intuitions, but he had broadened his faith to so great an extent that 
it became like one of many ways in a wilderness, leading anywhere, 
or nowhere. He had been able to accept ideals, never to cope with 
practicalities. His creed was beautiful as a rainbow, as many- 
coloured, as capable of stretching from heaven to earth and earth to 
heaven, but it faded, rainbow-like, when the sun sank and the dark- 
ness came. So must it be with all creeds which are not solid as the 
ground we walk on, strength-giving as the air we breathe, simple as 
the thoughts of childhood, and inexorable as the solemn verity of 
death. 

Such has been, throughout all success or failure, and such is, 
practical Christianity. Blessed is he who, in days of backsliding 
and unbelief, can become as a little child and lean all his hope upon 
it. Its earthly penance and its heavenly promise are interchangeable 
terms. The Christian dies that he may live; suffers that he may 
enjoy ; relinquishes that he may gain; sacrifices his life that he may 
save it. He knows the beatitude of suffering, which no merely happy 
man can know. We who are worlds removed from the simple faith 
of the early world may at least admit all this, and then, with a sigh 
for the lost illusion, go dismally upon our way, 
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That night Ambrose Bradley found, to his astonishment, that 
Alma was still at his mercy, that at a word from him she would 
defy the world. Therein came his last temptation, his last chance of 
moral redemption. The Devil was at hand busily conjuring, but a 
holier presence was also there. The man’s soul was worth saving, 


and there was still a stake. 
The game was decided for the time being when the clergyman 


spoke as follows :— 

“ My darling, I am not so utterly lost as to let you share my 
degradation. I do not deserve your pity any ‘more than I have 
deserved your love. Your goodness only makes me feel my own 
baseness twenty-fold. I should have told you the whole truth; I 
failed to do so, and I grossly deceived you ; therefore it is just that 
I should be punished and driven forth. I have broken the laws of 
my country as well as the precepts of my creed. I shall leave 
England to-morrow, never to return.” 

“You must not go,” answered Alma. “I know that we must 
separate, I see that it is sin to remain together, but over and above 
our miserable selves is the holy labour to which you have set your 
hand. Do not, I conjure you, abandon that! The last boon I shall 
ask you is to labour on in the church I upbuilt for you, and to keep 
your vow of faithful service.” 

“ Alma, it is impossible! In a few days, possibly in a few hours, 
our secret will be known, and then——” 

“ Your secret is safe with me,” she replied, “and I will answer for 
my uncle and my cousin—that they shall leave you in peace. It is 
I that must leave England, not you. Your flight would cause a 
scandal and would destroy the great work for ever ; my departure will 
be unnoticed and unheeded. Promise me. promise me to remain.” 

“TI cannot, Alma !—God forbid !—and allow you, who are blame- 
less, to be driven forth from your country and your home !” 

“‘T have no home, no country now,” she said, and as she spoke 
her voice was full of the pathos of infinite despair. “I lost these, 
I lost everything, when I lost you. Dearest Ambrose, there is but 
one atonement possible for both of us! We must forget our vain 
happiness, and work for God.” 

Her face. became Madonna.like in its beautiful resignation. 
Bradley looked at her in wonder, and never before had he hated him- 
self so much for what he had done. Had she heaped reproaches 
upon him, had she turned from him in the pride of passionate dis- 
dain, he could have borne it far better. But in so much as she 
assumed the sweetness of an angel, did he feel the misery and self- 


scorn of a devil. 
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And, if the truth must be spoken, Alma wondered at herself. She 
had thought at first, when the quick of her pain was first touched, 
that she must madden and die of agony; but her nature seemed 
flooded now with a piteous calm, and her mind hushed itself to the 
dead stillness of resignation. Alas! she had yet to discover how 
deep and incurable was the wound that she had received ; how it 
was to fester and refuse all healing, even from the sacred unguents of 
religion. 

“Promise me,” she continued after a pause, “to remain and 
labour in your vocation.” 

“ Alma, I cannot!” 

“You must. You say you owe me reparation ; let your repara- 
tion be this—to grant my last request.” 

“ But it is a mockery!” he pleaded. “Alma, if you knew how 
hollow, how empty of all living faith, my soul had become !” 

“Your faith is not dead,” she replied. “ Even if it be, He who 
works miracles will restore it to life. Promise to do as I beseech 
you, and be sure ¢Aen of my forgiveness. Promise !” 

“‘T promise,” he said at last, unable to resist her. 

“ Good-bye!” she said, holding out her hand, which he took 
sobbing and covered with kisses. ‘I shall go away to some still 
place abroad where I may try to find peace. I may write to you 
sometimes, may I not? Surely there will be no sin in that! Yes, I 
will write to you; and you—you will let me know that you are well 
and happy.” 

“OQ Alma!” he sobbed, falling on his knees before her, “my 
love! my better angel! I have destroyed you, I have trampled on 
the undriven snow !” 

“God is good,” she answered. “ Perhaps even this great sorrow 
is sent upon us in mercy, not in wrath. I will try to think so! 
Once more, good-bye !” 

He rose to his feet, and, taking her tear-drenched face softly 
between his hands, kissed her upon the brow. 

“God bless and protect you!” he cried. “ Pray for me, my 
darling ! I shall need all your prayers ! Pray for me and forgive me!” 

A minute later, and he was left alone. He would have followed 
her out into the night, as far as her own door, but she begged him not 
todoso. He stood at the gate, watching her as she flitted away. 
Then, with a cry of anguish, he looked towards his empty church 
standing shadowy in the cold moonlight, and re-entered his desolate 
home. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE EXAMINATION MANIA. 


OME of us are old enough to remember the time when school- 
keeping was commonly regarded as a last resource for men 
and women who had failed in everything else. This stage of English 
educational evolution is happily passing away, though not quite gone, 
as there still remain a few private seminaries that are neither more 
nor less than houses of refuge for destitute parsons, and to which 
some foolish mothers still consign their unfortunate children, believ- 
ing that the prefix of “ Rev.” is a sufficient guarantee of educational 
efficiency, and an infallible certificate of respectability. 

Outside of these and a few surviving “ Dame Schools” of the 
old pattern, our modern schools are now conducted by men and 
women who have legitimately devoted themselves to teaching as a 
profession, and have been more or less systematically trained to their 
work. iédagogik is not yet recognised as an established branch of 
science in this country, as it is in Germany ; it has no endowed pro- 
fessorships in our universities, but we have a few normal schools and 
a system of apprenticeship, by means of which a goodly number of 
pupil teachers are practically trained with some degree of efficiency. 

Besides these, we have societies and examining bodies which 
give diplomas and certificates to teachers simply as teachers. All 
these are good, so far as they go, and hetter still in promise for the 
future ; they indicate a dawning of national intelligence which may 
presently amount to an enlightened appreciation of the fact that a 
nation can only advance in civilisation and true prosperity according 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral training of the majority of its 
component units, and therefore that the education of a// classes is a 
business whose importance transcends superlatively every other that 
ean occupy the attention of any civilised community. 

Among the symptoms of this recent awakening is the existing 
examination mania, the intention of which is admirable, though some 
of its results are becoming deplorable. I make these preliminary 
remarks to prevent, if possible, a misunderstanding of my intent in 
pointing out some of these evils. I am not denouncing examinations, 
nor underrating the motives of their institution, but simply endea- 
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vouring to show that our preliminary leap in the dark has not landed 
us in the right place. 

The fundamental source of the mistake is that we are making 
examinations the end or object of education, instead of one of its 
means or instruments. Our young children and advanced students 
are being educated in order that they may finish their school educa- 
tion by passing examinations. 

The true teacher Jegins with examination, its object being to 
ascertain not the proficiency, but the deficiencies of his pupils, in order 
that he may supply what is wanted. I am speaking now of primary 
school education, not of technical or professional education and 
examinations. 

The putting of books into the hands of children, and then hearing 
them “ say their lessons,” is not teaching, but a fraudulent proceed- 
ing perpetrated by educational charlatans, or school-keeping refugees. 
The teacher, properly so called, is continually examining his pupils 
at every stage and step of their progress, helping them when they 
falter and setting them right when they deviate from the proper 
course. Lecturing, or other form of oral exposition, however lucid, 
fails more or less if it is not supplemented by continual examination. 
Such examination not only tests the pupils, but also the teacher. 

An example will illustrate. At certain schools where I have been 
engaged as visiting teacher it was my practice to introduce each 
lesson or “lecture” by a recapitulatory examination on the preceding ; 
in other schools the young ladies wrote abstracts of each lecture and 
forwarded them to me by post. What was the result? In spite of 
most careful explanation and much questioning by the way, I found 
that mistakes due to misunderstanding were abundant, sometimes 
outrageous. When a mistake was limited to a few pupils, I knew 
that the fault was with those particular individuals ; when a certain 
misunderstanding ran through all the class, I learned that the fault 
was in my teaching, and amended it accordingly, by going over the 
subject again and re-examining upon it. 

This sort of examination is totaliy different both in its aims”; 
in its results from the competitive examinations, for which nal 
certificates are awarded either at the school itself or by an outsiile 
examining body. bes” 

When the success and professional reputation of the teacher is 
measured by the number of pupils he can pass in a given time, he is 
forced to become a very bad teacher in order to gain the reputation 
of being a good one. ‘ Payment by results,” when these results are 


measured by the success of pupils in passing outside public examin- 
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ations, is a means of educational corruption as fatal to sound 
educational progress as bribery at elections is to constitutional 
political progress, and should be denounced accordingly. 

The teacher thus dependent on examinations cannot afford to 
cultivate the understanding of his pupils ; this would bea loss of 
time. To be successful, he must devote all his energies and all the 
time of his pupils to mere cramming of the memory. Examinations 
as now conducted by these outside examiners of primary-school 
pupils are tests of mere knowledge, not of intelligence,—not of sound 
understanding nor of reasoning power. The highest marks are 
obtained by the flippant, mechanical, superficial text-book swallower. 
The candidate who has “learned” Euclid will gain more marks than 
he who has studied geometry. The same with other subjects, 
especially where certain books are recommended. He or she who 
“ gets up” these books like a blind parrot will usually stand higher 
than the earnest, honest, and thoughtful student. 

The teacher who is most successful in the work of “ preparing” is 
he who keeps most narrowly within the prescribed limits of the forth- 
coming examination papers ; he who suppresses rather than encour- 
ages anything like a thoughtful inquiring spirit among his pupils, 
lest such a spirit should carry them out of the examinational groove. 

General intellectual degradation is the nett result of all this, 
combined with not a small amount of moral degradation, for too 
often the mere child is trained in examination dodges, such as the 
obtaining of marks by skilful evasion and concealment of ignorance, 
or by pandering to the prejudices, partizanship, or pet foibles or 
theories of certain examiners. 

One of the most general and damaging effects of severe com- 
petitive examinations on ordinary average pupils is to make them 
disgusted with the subjects of their study; the weary grinding, 
brought to a climax of overstrain as the examination time approaches, 
generally induces a pitching of the subject overboard, immediately 
the examination is passed, unless a further examination is to follow. 
This is perfectly logical ; the pupil being constantly trained to regard 
the examination as the final object of his work, treats it accordingly, 
and when it is over works no more. 

This is an absolute perversion or inversion of the whole business 
of primary school education, which, however far it may be carried, 
is but introductory. The title “ Finishing School” is an educational 
absurdity. Even university education of the highest class is, or 
should be, but introductory, and by the highest class of students is 
always so regarded. . 
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Having been largely engaged as a visiting teacher at schools and 
colleges for ladies, I have had opportunities of observing and com- 
paring practical results. By far the most satisfactory were those 
obtained in a school where no competitive examinations whatever 
were held or permitted in the school, nor any “ preparations” for 
outside examinations. There were fourteen to sixteen visiting ‘“ Pro- 
fessors” engaged, besides the lady teachers in the house, and we 
were all instructed to direct our efforts to solid teaching, without 
regard to mere display ; in my department, the scientific, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that the main object of the teaching should be 
to cultivate a taste for the subjects, and that nobody supposed that 
the girls could become chemists or geologists by means of weekly 
lessons. 

My connection with this school extended (with an intermediate 
break due to separation by distance) over a period of above thirty 
years, partly in Edinburgh, partly in London, and I had good 
opportunities of testing this teaching, as several of my early Edin- 
burgh pupils sent their daughters to the school when it removed to 
London, and were occasional visitors to my class there. 

I found that their interest in the subjects to which I had 
introduced them remained ; some of them told of dressesthey had 
spoiled or other mischief done by disasters in making chemical 
experiments, and all were desirous that the same love of science 
which they had enjoyed should be cultivated in their daughters, by 
presenting to them its most interesting features without any of the 
weary tasks that are involved in the pedantic charlatanism of forcibly 
dragging mathematical affectations into experimental science and 
natural history, or cramming for a display of mere verbal learning at 
examinations. 

I am aware that the plea for our existing system of outside 
examinations of the pupils of primary schools is that it acts as a 
check upon teachers, and stimulates them to active effort. There 
was some force in this when the dame schools and houses of refuge 
above-mentioned constituted the bulk of our educational establish- 
ments. Something then was necessary to stir up the slough of 
educational stagnation in which the youth of the nation was 
immersed. Examinations may have done some service in awaken- 
ing some kind of activity, and if the activity were of the right kind 
the service would have been immense, but as I have endeavoured 
to show it is stimulating only a perverted activity. 

I admit the difficulty of judging the merits of a teacher by those 
who employ his services, viz. the parents of the children ; but it is 
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not greater than that of estimating the ability of a medical adviser 
or a lawyer by patients and clients who are ignorant of medicine and 
law. Nevertheless we do somehow manage to judge by results, with 
some approximation to justice. The same would be the case with 
teachers, if parents depended more upon their own judgment, 
visited the schools themselves, and generally applied their own 
common sense, actively and critically, instead of depending on the 
rotten crutch of substituted parental duty performed by professional 
examiners. When working as a teacher in Edinburgh, I was delighted 
to find that hard-handed Scotch artisans on coming home from work 
habitually questioned their children on their day’s work at school. 
This was truly beneficial examination. Would that all parents were 
like these Scotchmen ! 

Those who insist upon the necessity of the testing of school 
teachers by outside public examiners, seem to forget that the ex- 
aminers themselves need quite as much testing or checking as the 
teachers, 

The reply to this will doubtless be that the examiners selected by 
the universities and other examining bodies are men of acknowledged 
eminence, This, however, does not affect the demand for such 
checking, unless it be to increase it. The adi/ity to determine the 
value of the answers demanded by examination papers stitable for 
school children is cheap enough. A very moderate amount of 
special eminence is abundantly sufficient for such rudimentary 
routine drudgery. 

It is not the eminence or the ability that is in question here, but 
the willingness to submit to the dull tedium of the necessary drudgery 
where papers are examined at so much per gross, as mere pot- 
boiling work. My experience of eminent men rather suggests that 
the higher the eminence the smaller the inclination to stoop from 
that eminence and submit to the severe commonplace monotonous 
labour of struggling through thousands of answers of school boys and 
school girls to questions that have long since been left far behind as 
problems of interest. 

Having been both teacher and examiner, I know full well which 
work is the more wearisome and the more liable to be slurred over or 
performed ina perfunctory manner. In direct teaching, the presence 
of the pupil or pupils, and the personal interest felt for their welfare 
by all true teachers, is an incentive to unsupervised effort, and a 
natural stimulant to spontaneous mental activity; while the weary 
headache-generating work of going over, and over, and over again 
the answers to the same questions puts a heavy strain upon any man, 
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and demands for its efficient performance an almost preternatural 
endowment of conscientiousness. 

I have occasionally checked the work of examiners, and have 
encountered some very sad results, both of pupils passed unworthily 
and of others unjustly rejected. My method has been of ascertaining 
from several pupils who have gone up for the same examination what 
answers were given in their papers, then comparing my own estimate 
of the value of these answers with that given by the examiner. 

As before stated, there is no question here of whether I was as 
good as the examiner, or better or worse, as regards the adility to 
estimate these values, for either of us cou/d do it easily enough ; it 
was simply a test of the attention and care bestowed on the work. 

The general opinion, based on experience, that there is a great 
deal of luck in the passing of examinations, really means that the state 
of the examiner’s liver has a measurable influence on the number of 
marks given. 

But how can we examine the examinations of the examiners ? may 
be fairly asked. 

Easily enough, if you must have examinations, by simply applying 
the principle which astronomers adopt in checking their own obser- 
vations. Instead of depending on the absolute unchecked diction 
of any one examiner, however eminent, there should be three working 
examiners, men not too eminent to afford to do hard drudgery work for 
a moderate fee. Over these a supervisor as eminent as you please. 

The juniors should each complete, seal up, and deliver his report 
to the supervisor, without any communication with the others. The 
supervisor should go through these reports without, in the first place, 
troubling himself at all with the examination papers. Where the 
number of marks given by all three nearly approximate, the average 
of these should be finally awarded ; wherever any serious discrepancy 
occurs the revisor should call for the examination papers, go care- 
fully through the answers producing the discordance, and arbitrate 
finally. 

This would keep the working examiners well up to their work, as 
the negligence or incapacity of any one would be indicated by his 
discordance with the other two, and by his final correction by the 
supervisor, whose work would not be heavy, seeing that with such 
liability to supervision very little carelessness would be perpetrated. 

If this is deemed too costly, then throw up altogether the idea of 
testing or checking the work of teachers by outside examiners who 
need more checking and testing than the teachers themselves. 

Technical examinations of medical students and other profes- 
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sional candidates, including teachers themselves, is quite another 
business, and is inevitable. The. reform required in these is that 
they should be far more numerous, and that more value should be 
assigned to the professors’ own certificates of the results of weekly 
class examinations, such as I understand are systematically held in 
the medical classes of the University of Edinburgh. It is absurd to 
suppose that the work of three or four years can be fairly tested in 
three or four hours. 

When I was a student there the Professors were the examiners of 
their own pupils, and their certificates were unquestionably of higher 
value than those of outside examiners. Under this system a diligent 
student, whose regularity of attendance and general display of intel- 
ligence and earnestness carried the weight which is due to them, 
had a fair chance against the dodger who passed the portal of 
“ Rutherford’s” more frequently than that of the quadrangle during 
his four years’ residence, but “pulled up” by paying a grinder to 
cram him with useless book-rote for a few weeks prior to the examin- 
ation. 

‘The idea that the Professor will have favourites is a shallow one, 
seeing that his favour, if any is displayed, will in the long run be 
won by a combination of moral and intellectual qualifications, such 
combination being of primary importance in most professions, espe- 
cially in medicine. 

An outside examiner «-oferating with the professor may be an 
improvement on this, and is quite sufficient to check any possible 
weakness in favour of sneaking toadying students. 

But returning to my main subject, the examinations for children 
in primary schools, I have yet to say a few words on a very sérious 
aspect of the practice as it now stands, viz. its effect on the health of 
the children. 

It is very satisfactory to see that many medical men are taking 
up the question, and I think I may venture to say that they are per- 
fectly unanimous concerning it. The last act of too many educational 
tragedies is performed too visibly under their eyes for them to have 
any doubts on the subject, and they are speaking out as well befits 
the guardians of public health to speak. 

My experience is such that I can generally pick out from a 
number of school girls those who have been during the few past months 
preparing for an examination, especially if their faces were familiar 
to me before commencing the course of cerebral torture. I have 
watched the fading of childish bloom, the undermining of childish 
joyousness the cruel growth of unnatural pallor, and the expression 
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of anxiety and aged seriousness. In some cases a break-down has 
occurred before arrival of the awful day, and the victim has never 
recovered. Either death or permanent weakness of brain has fol- 
lowed. In others the ordeal has been passed, a holiday has partially 
restored the decaying health, but never totally; the fixed laws of 
organic growth declare that to be impossible. 

The intellectual result is a hatred of every school subject, and 
refuge in the miserable literature of sensational fiction. The excep- 
tions are girls of masculine temperament, with high cheek bones, 
square shoulders, broad foreheads, big muscles, and exceptionally 
capacious chests. They pull through like boys, who suffer far less 
from the modern implements of educational torture than girls, but 
there are boys of delicate physical organisation, and endowed with 
highly nervous susceptibility, that are sacrificed more or less com- 
pletely, and shut out from an intellectual career that might have 
been brilliant had the tender buds of the youthful germ of promise 
been lovingly handled and judiciously nourished in accordance with 
the natural laws of their growth. 

My advice to all parents who are seeking a school for their 
children is to carefully scrutinise the prospectuses of those under 
consideration, and whenever they find that an advertisement is 
put forth of the number passed at this or that or the other public 
examination, to decide at once against that school, as educationally 
pestiferous. Then, with the others that do not so unblushingly 
publish their shame, make careful inquiry respecting the general 
working of the school, and finally select that in which special 
preparation for annual or other competitive examinations, inside or 
outside, forms the least prominent feature, or does not exist. 

This, of course, must not apply to the class-work examinations, 
which proceed pari passu with the daily teaching, and which I 
described at the commencement of these remarks. Such examin- 
ations, as means of education, are most valuable, but whenever ex- 
aminations are made the end instead of the means, the education is 
rotten, dishonest, and mischievous, and the sooner the poisonous 
perversion is stamped out altogether the better for the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical future of the whole community. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


III. 


ROM such heights I am loth to return to my own insignificant 

doings, but they happen to supply me with the framework for 

my present meditations : they are the present pegs on which I have 
chosen to hang my thoughts. 

I was at a complete standstill : I sorely needed instruction. I 
went to the seaside for my health. One day, in the morning, I 
entered the concert room of the town hall at Margate. It was 
empty, but on a platform at the farther end, half a dozen musicians 
were rehearsing. One sat up at a front desk and seemed to be lead- 
ing on the violin. As they paused, I walked straight up to him. I 
was about twelve then. “ Please, sir,” I began rather nervously, “do 
you teach the violin? ” He looked round rather surprised, but in 
another moment he smiled kindly, and said, “‘ Why, yes—at least,” 
he added, “that depends. Do you mean you want to learn?” 
“That’s it,” I said. “I have learned a little. Will you teach*me?” 
“ Wait a bit. I must finish here first, and then I'll come down to 
you. Can you wait?” he added, cheerily. I had been terribly 
nervous when I began to ask him, but now I felt my heart beating 
with joy. “Oh yes,” I said, “I can wait!” and I waited and heard 
them play, and watched every motion of one whom I already looked 
upon as my master. 

And he became my master—my first real master. Good, patient 
Mr. Devonport! I took to him, and he took to me, at once. He 
got me to unlearn all my slovenly ways, taught me how to hold my 
fiddle and how to finger and how to bow. It seems I did everything 
wrong. He used to write out Kreutzer’s early exercises, over his 
breakfast, and bring them to me all blotted, in pen and ink, and 
actually got into disgrace, so he said, with his landlady for inking the 
table cloth! That seemed to me heroic ; but who would not have 
mastered the crabbed bowing, the ups and downs and staccatos, and 
slur two and bow one, and slur three and bow one, and slur two and 
two after that! And I did my best, though not to his satisfaction ; 
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but he never measured his time with me, and he had an indefinably 
sweet way with him which won me greatly, and made me love my 
violin—a five-pound Vuilhaume copy of Stradivarius, crude in tone 
—more than ever. 

When I left the sea, I lost my master. I never saw him again. 
If he is alive now, and these lines should chance to meet his eye, I 
will join hands with him across the years. Why should he not be 
alive? Hullah and Sainton and Piatti and M® Dolby and M® Lind 
Goldsmid, and I know not how many more of his contemporaries, 
and my elders, are alive. Only there was a sadness and delicacy 
about that pale diaphanous face, its hectic flush, its light hair, and 
slight fringe of moustache ; I can remember it so well; and I must 
own, too, there was a little cough, which makes me fear that Devon- 
port was not destined to live long. Some one remarked it at the 
time, but I thought nothing of it then. 

I made a great stride under Devonport, and my next master, 
whom I disliked exceedingly, was a young Pole, Lapinski, who could 
not speak a word of English. Our lessons were very dull. He 
taught me little, but he taught me something—the art of making my 
Jingers ache—the great art, according to Joachim. 

My time with him was pure drudgery, unrelieved by a single glow 
of pleasure, or gleam of recreation; he was a dogged and hard 
task-master, knew exactly what he meant, and was utterly indifferent 
to the likes and dislikes of his pupil—the very opposite to Devon- 
port, whom in six weeks I got positively to love. 

In music, you learn more in a week from a sympathetic teacher, 
or at least from some one who is so to you, than from another, how- 
ever excellent, in a month. You will make no progress if he can 
give you no impulse. 

What a mystery lies in that word “teaching!” One will constrain 
you irresistibly, and another shall not be able to persuade you. One 
will kindle you with an ambition that aspires to what the day before 
seemed inaccessible heights, whilst another will labour in vain to stir 
your sluggish mood to cope with the smallest obstacle. 

The reciprocal relation is too often forgotten. It is assumed that 
any good master or mistress will suit any willing pupil. Not at all— 
any more than A can mesmerise B, who goes into a trance im- 
mediately on the appearance of C. All personal relations and 
teaching relations are intensely personal, have to do with subtle 
conditions—unexplored—but inexorable and instantly perceived. 
The soul puts out, as it were, its invisible antenne, knowing the 
soul that is kindred to itself. 
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I do not want to be told whether you can teach me anything. 
I know you cannot. I will not learn from you what I must learn 
from another; what he will be bound to teach me. All you may 
have to say may be good and true, but it is a little impertinent and 
out of place. You spoil the truth. You mar the beauty. I will 
not hear these things from you ; you spoil nature ; you wither art ; 
you are not for me, and I am not for you—“ Let us go hence, my 
songs—she will not hear.” 

My next master was Oury. I fell in with him at Brighton when 
I was about sixteen. He had travelled with Paganini and was a 
consummate violinist himself. He was a short, angry-looking, stoutly 
built little man. Genial with those who were sympathetic to him, 
and sharp, savage, and sarcastic with others—he made many enemies, 
and was unscrupulous in his language. I found he had been un- 
lucky, and I hardly wonder at it, for a man more uncertain, unstable, 
and capricious in temper I never met—but he was an exquisite 
player ; his fingers were thick and plump, his hand was fat and 
short, not unlike that of poor Jaell, the late pianist. 

How he could stop his intervals in tune and execute passages of 
exceeding delicacy with such hands was a mystery to me ; but Jaell 
did things even more amazing with his—stretching the most impos- 
sible intervals, and bowling his fat hands up and down ‘the key- 
board like a couple of galvanised balls. 

I was at this time about sixteen and a member of the Brighton 
Symphony Society. We played the symphonies of the old masters 
to not very critical audiences in the Pavilion, and I have also played 
in the Brighton Town Hall. 

I think it was at these meetings I first fell in with Oury. 

I noticed a little group in the ante-room on one of the rehearsal 
nights ; they were chattering round a thickset crotchety-looking 
little man and trying to persuade him to do something. He held his 
fiddle, but would not easily yield to their entreaties. They were 
asking him to play. At last he raised his cremona to his chin and 
began to improvise. What fancy and delicacy and execution ! what 
refinement! His peculiar gift lay not only in a full round tone, 
but in the musical “ embroideries ”—the leng flourishes, the torrents 
of multitudinous notes ranging all over the instrument. 

I can liken those astonishing violin passages to nothing but 
the elaborate embroidery of little notes which in Chopin’s music 
are spangled in tiny type all round the subject, which is in large 
type. 

When Oury was in a good humour he would gratify us in this 
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way, and then stop abruptly, and nothing after that would induce 
him to play another note. He had the fine large style of the De 
Beriot school, combined with a dash of the brilliant and romantic 
Paganini, and the most exquisite taste of his own. . 

In those days De Beriot’s music reigned supreme in the concert- 
room until the appearance of Paganini. It had not yet gone 
out of fashion, and I remember hearing Oury play De Beriot’'s 
showy first concerto with a full orchestra, at the Pavilion, in a way 
which reminded me of some conqueror traversing a battle-field ; the 
enthusiasm he aroused was quite remarkable, in that languid and 
ignorant crowd of loitering triflers. He certainly brought the house 
down. He was a great playcr, though past his prime, and he knew 
how to score point after point without ever sacrificing his musical 
honour by stooping to clap-trap. 

From Oury I received, between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, 
my last definite violin instruction. After that I studied for myself and 
heard assiduously the best players, but I was never taught anything. 
Oury had been trained himself in the fine old and new schools of 
Rode, Baillot, and De Beriot, and only grafted on the sensational 
discoveries, methods, and tricks of Paganini, Ernst, and Sivori. 

But he was artist enough to absorb without corruption and 
appropriate without mimicry. He always treated me with a semi- 
humorous, though kindly, indulgence. He was extremely impatient, 
and got quite bitter and angry with my ways ; stormed at my self- 
will ; said I had such a terrible second finger that he believed the 
devil was in it. I had a habit of playing whole tunes with my second 
finger on the fourth string. It seemed more muscular than the rest, 
and from his point of view quite upset the equilibrium of the hand. 
He had a habit of sighing deeply over the iessons. “ You should 
have been in the profession. What’s the use of teaching you? Bah! 
you will never do anything. I shall teach you no more.” Then he 
would listen, as I played some bravura passage in my own way, half 
amused, half surprised, half satirical ; my method was clearly wrong, 
but how had I got through the passage at all? Then taking the 
violin from me he would play it himself, without explanation, and 
then play on and say, “ Listen to me ; that is your best lesson, you 
rascal! I believe you never practise at all. Nature has given you 
too much facility. Your playing will never be worth anything. You 
do not deserve the gifts God has given you.” At times poor Oury 
took quite a serious and desponding view of me. He would sit long 
over his hour, playing away and playing to me, telling me stories 
about Paganini’s loosening the horsehair of his bow and passing the 
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whole violin between the stick and the horsehair, thus allowing the 
loosened horsehair to scrape all four strings together, and producing 
the effect of a quartet. 

He described the great magician’s playing of harmonic passages, 
and showed me how it was done, and told me how all the fiddlers 
when Paganini played sat open-mouthed, unable to make out how he 
got at all his consecutive harmonics. 

In his lighter moods he taught me the farm-yard on the violin : 
how to make the donkey bray, the hen chuckle, the cuckoo sing, 
the cow moo. He taught me Paganini’s “Carnaval de Venise” 
variations ; some of them—especially the canary variation—so ab- 
surdly easy to any fingers at home on the violin, yet apparently 
so miraculous to the uninitiated. But it remained his bitterest 
reflection that amateur I was, and amateur I was destined to be; 
otherwise, I believe, I should have been a pupil after his heart, for 
he spent hour and hour with me, and never seemed to reckon his 
time or his toil by money. 

If I did not acquire the right method, it was not Oury’s fault. 
He taught me how to hold the violin ; to spread my fingers instead 
of crumpling up those I was not using; to bow without sawing 
round my shoulders. “In position,” he used often to say, “ nothing is 
right unless all is right. Hold your wrist right, the bow must go right ; 
hold your fiddle well up, or you cannot get the tone.” Above all, he 
taught me how to whip instead of scraping the sound out. This 
springing, elastic bowing he contrasted with the grinding of badly 
taught fiddlers, who checked the vibration. Some violinists of 
repute have been “ grinders,” but I could never bear to listen to 
them. Oury poisoned me early against the grinders, and all short 
of the men of perfect method. 

He instilled into me principles rather than rules. I caught from 
him what I was to do, and how I was to do it. He did not lecture 
at me like some masters; he took the violin out of my hands without 
speaking, or with merely an impatient expletive, of which, I regret 
to say, he was rather too free, and played the passage for me. His 
explanations I might have forgotten, this I could never forget, and 
I could tell at once whether what I did sounded like what he did. 

Oury taught me the secret of canfadi/e playing on the violin—how 
to treat a simple melody with rare phrasing, until it was transfigured 
by the mood of the player. He taught me Rode’s Air in G—that 
beautiful melody which has been, with its well-known variations, the 
pitce de résistance of so many generations of violinists and soprani. 
I was drilled in every note, the bowing was rigidly fixed for me, the 
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whole piece was marked, bar by bar, with s/ur, g and f, rail and 
crescendo. Iwas not allowed to depart a hair’s breadth from rule. 
When I could do this easily and accurately, Oury surprised me one 
day by saying, “Now you can play it as you like, you need not 
attend to a single mark ! ” 

“ How so?” I said. 

“ Don’t you see,” he said, “ the marks don’t signify : that is only 
one way of playing it. If you’ve got any music in you, you can play 
it in a dozen other ways. Now, I will make it equally good,” and he 
took the violin and played it through, reversing as nearly as possible 
all the #’s and /’s, bowing the slur and slurring the bow, and it 
sounded just as well. I never forgot that lesson. At other times 
Oury was most punctilious about what he called “ correct ” bowing. 
He complained of my habit of beginning a forte “attaque” with an 
up bow—an unusual perversity, I admit—but I replied, in my con- 
ceit, I had observed Richard Blagrove do the same thing. Oury 
said, as sharply as wisely, “ When you play like Blagrove, you may 
do it too ; until then, oblige me, sir, by minding your up and down 
bow, or I cease to be your violin tutor.” 

I had a good deal of orchestral practice at Brighton. The Sym- 
phony Society that met at the Pavilion, Brighton, was never very 
strong, but we blazed away at the principal overtures, “ Der 
Freyschiitz,” “ Masaniello,” ‘“ Figaro,” “Dame Blanche,” “ Cheval 
de Bronze” ; we shuffled through MHaydn’s symphonies, and 
scrambled over Mozart’s “ Jupiter” and Beethoven’s 8th, very much 
to our own satisfaction. I remember the disgust of Oury when an 
enterprising amateur let off a pistol behind the platform to reinforce 
the sudden explosion on the drum in the surprise movement. I 
suppose Jullien’s British Army Quadrilles had put it into his head. 

Oury detested Jullien—why, I could never make out. I was 
fond of maintaining that Jullien had done much for music in Eng- 
land, introduced classical works, was a famous conductor, and good 
composer of light music himself. ‘ He knows nothing, I tell you; 
he is an ignorant, affected char/atan. He cannot write down his 
own compositions, he borrows his subjects, he steals his treatment, 
and he bribes a man to lick it into shape for him. Mellon, his 
leader, is a good musician ; but don’t talk to me of Jullien. You 
admire the way his band plays the overture to the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ but those men learnt it under Mendelssohn’s dé¢on ! 
Mendelssohn took an infinity of trouble with those very men. They 
knew the music by heart before Jullien touched it, and they played 
away without even looking at him.” 
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I used about this time to hear some very good quartet-playing at 
Captain Newberry’s, Brunswick Square. The captain must have 
been nearly seventy about that time. He was excessively good- 
humoured, but belonged to the old school of Haydn and Mozart. 
Beethoven’s earlier quartets were admitted, but the Razamousky’s 
were declared to be outside the pale, and the captain annoyed me 
extremely by speaking in a very slighting way of Mendelssohn. 
** Rides his subjects to death,” he used to say ; “ tears ’em all to 
pieces,” “ goes thin, very thin.” Those were the days when I felt 
quite sure that no one ever had or ever would write such inspired 
music as Mendelssohn. I think M. Sainton’s calm verdict, not long 
afterwards, irritated me still more. I said to him with ill-advised 
confidence, “ I had sooner hear Mendelssohn’s canzonet or the 
quintet than any of Beethoven’s chamber music.” ‘ Vous avez 
cependant tort,” said the great artist, “ there is no comparison to be 
made. You cannot speak of the two together. Mendelssohn, 
c’était un jeune homme d’un énorme talent ; mais Beethoven—oh! 
c’est autre chose !” 

The captain had some fine violins ; one I specially coveted ; he 
held it to be a genuine Stradivarius ; it was labelled 1712 ; quite in 
the finest period, and of the grand pattern—the back a magnificently 
ribbed piece of maple ; the front hardly so fine ; the head strong, 
though not so fine as I have seen—more like a Bergonzi-—but the 
fiddle itself could hardly be mistaken for a Bergonzi. It had a tone 
like a trumpet on the fourth string ; the third was full, but the second 
puzzled me for years—it being weak by comparison— but the violin 
was petulant, and after having it in my possession for more than 
twenty years, I know what to do with it if I could ever again take the 
time and trouble to bring it into perfect order and keep it so, as it 
was once my pride to do. 

On Captain Newberry’s death that fiddle was sent me by his 
widow, who did not survive him long. She said she believed it was 
his wish. 

This violin was my faithful companion for years. I now look at 
it under a glass case occasionally, where it lies unstrung from one 
end of the year to the other. It belonged to the captain’s uncle ; he 
had set his heart on it, and having a very fine pair of carriage horses, 
for which he had given £180, he one day made them over to his 
uncle and obtained the Strad in exchange. This was the last price 
paid for my violin, some fifty years ago. 

It came into the hands of Newberry’s relative early in the present 
century—how, I know not. 
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Many years ago I took this fiddle down to Bath and played it a 
good deal there in a band conducted by the well-known Mr. Salmor. 
I found he recognised it immediately. I there made acquaintance 
with the score of Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” by playing in the 
orchestra. I studied the Scotch and Italian symphonies in the same 
way. 

No amateur should omit an opportunity of orchestral or chorus 
work. In this way you get a more living acquaintance with the 
internal structure of the great masterpieces than in any other. I 
first made acquaintance with the “ Elijah” and “ St. Paul” in this 
way. What writing for the violin there is in the chorus parts! what 
telling passages are those in “ Be not afraid,” where the first violins 
lift the phrases, rise after rise, until the shrill climax is reached and 
the aspiring passage is closed with a long-drawn-out #// 

When the violin peaied louder and louder, mounting upwards, it 
was always a delight to me to hear my own powerful first string shril- 
ling through all the others. ‘The conductor used to know this pas- 
sage and the way in which it told on my Strad, and invariably gave 
me a knowing nod as he heard my violin at the first fiddle desk 
through all the others. I may add that, as a rule, when any par- 
ticular violin in a band is heard above the rest, it usually belongs to 
a bungler, but there are passages where the leading violins have 
carte blanche to play up, and then, if you can, you may be allowed to 
sing through the rest, and if this be anywhere allowable, it is of 
course so at the first violin desk. 

Most boys find it difficult to keep up their music at school; with 
me it was the reverse : my ill health was the making of my music. 

I had been an invalid on and off up to the age of seventeen. I 
remember Sir Benjamin Brodie, the great doctor, a thin, wizen, little 
old man, coming and staring at me, about the year 1848, in Spanish 
Place, my grandfather’s house in London. I was then suffering from 
hip disease. They asked him whether I should be taken to Brighton. 
He mumbled something to himself and turned away to speak with 
my father aside. I merely noticed an expression of great pain and 
anxiety on my father’s face as he listened. Afterwards I knew the 
great doctor had said it did not matter where I went, and, anyhow, I 
could not live. He thought it was a question of weeks. He little 
knew how much it would take to kill me. People are born long- 
lived. It runs in families. It has little to do with health and 
disease. If you are long-lived you will weather disease, and if you 
are short-lived you will drop suddenly in full health, or be blown out 
like a candle, with a whiff of fever or bronchitis. My grandfather 
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died Rector of Aldwinkle, when past eighty ; my father having been 
given over at thirty-two by his doctors, as I was condemned by Sir 
Benjamin Brodie at eleven, became Rector of Slaugham, Sussex, at 
seventy-two, and was made a Canon and Prebendary of Chichester 
Cathedral when hard upon eighty. He picked up his general health 
after sixty. I was more fortunate, I picked up mine before thirty. Sir 
Benjamin pocketed his fee and departed. In great perplexity what 
to do, we cast lots; I think it was at my suggestion. The lot came 

_ out in favour of Brighton. To Brighton I was taken, apparently in a 
dying state, but at my grandmother's house in Brunswick Square I 
began rapidly to amend. 

My violin was my solace, when I got strong enough to hold it 
again. The time that should have beer spent upon mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek was spent in my case upon French, German, and 
music—I may add novels, for between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen I read all Bulwer, Walter Scott, G, P. R. James, Fenimore 
Cooper, and, in certain visits to Bath and Bognor, I took care to 
exhaust the ancient stores of fiction which I found secreted in the 
antiquated lending libraries of those privileged resorts. 

When I was sixteen it became evident that I was not going to 
die : my health was still feeble, and my general education defective. 
I was sent to an excellent tutor at the Isle of Wight, the Rev. John 
Bicknell, now incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Highbury. That good man 
never overcame my dislike to mathematics, but he got me on in Latin, 
and he was kind enough to tolerate my violin. 

I could no longer play cricket, or climb trees, the chief delights of 
my earlier days—nor could I take long walks with the boys. I was 
left. entirely alone in play hours—z.e. almost every afternoon. I 
think I was perfectly happy by myself. Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
in 1853, was very different from Freshwater in 1883. There were 
no forts built then, no tourists, hardly a lodging house, and only a 
few cottages. There was the Rector, a Rev. Mr. Isaacson, learned, 
dogmatic, and of the old high and dry school in the pulpit ; there 
were two or three families who owned between them most of that part 
of the island—the Hammonds, the Croziers, and the Cottons. There 
was a rotten steamer called the “Solent” which plied between the 
dirty little town of Yarmouth and the mainland—and when it crossed 
we got letters ; and when it did not cross we went without. And 
there was such utter solitude for me, in the silent lanes, the summer 
woodlands, and by the lovely sea-shore, that—well—I had plenty of 
time to think. I sat on stiles and thought ; I tasted almost every kind 
of berry and herb that grew in the hedges. I watched the butterflies and 
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the teeming insect life, and I would lie down in the woody recesses 
and leafy coverts like one dead, until the birds, the rabbits, and even 
the weasels and stoats came close enough for me to see their 
exquisitely clean soft fur, bright eyes, or radiant plumage. I have 
surprised a wild hawk on her nest in the gorse, and she has never 
moved. 

About this time I wrote quantities of the most dismal poetry, 
which appeared at intervals in the columns of the Brighton papers. 
It was naturally a mixture of Bryant and Longfellow, later on it 
became a jumble of Tennyson and Browning-——but such matters 
belong more to literature than to music. 

Oury had already begun to direct my violin studies. I had ample 
time at school in the Isle of Wight for practising, and I practised 
well, nearly every day. I had a faculty for practising. I knew 
what to do, and I did it. I always remembered what Joachim had 
said about tiring out the hand, and with some abominable torture 
passages invented for me by that morose Pole, Lapinski, I took a 
vicious pleasure in making my fingers ache, and an intense delight in 
discovering the magical effects of the torture upon my execution. 

I put my chief trust in Kreutzer’s exercises —admirable in inven- 
tion and most attractive as musical studies—the more difficult ones 
in chords being little violin solos in themselves. 

I perfected myself in certain solos at this time. I had no one to 
play my accompaniments, and no one cared to hear me play at 
school, except some of the boys who liked to hear me imitate the 
donkey and give the farm-yard entertainment—including the groans 
of a chronic invalid and a great fight of cats on the roof—which never 
failed to be greeted with rapturous applause. 

My great solos were Rode’s air in E, De Beriot’s “ First Con- 
certo,” and several of his “ Airs variés” ; Ernst’s “ Carnaval de 
Venise,” his Elégie, and some occasional “ Morceaux” which I had 
heard him play shockingly out of tune at Brighton. 

Then there was the Cuckoo solo—one of the pieces played by 
the little girl of six who so fascinated me at Norwood. Besides 
these, I had certain mixtures of my own—a mixture of Italian airs 
with some prodigious cadenzas and a dravura passage at the end in 
the worst possible taste, which always brought down the house. 
Then I invented a final variation to the Carnaval de Venise, more 
preposterous than any of the Paganini or Ernst series. This varia- 
tion was so difficult that I could never really play it, but my attempts 
to scramble through it being always vociferously applauded, I habit- 


nally inflicted it upon undiscriminating audiences—alas! the com- 
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monest kind of musical audiences ih this country—though I am 
thankful to say this is far less true now, and in London, than it was 
in the days of my boyhood. 

I said no one cared to hear me play at Freshwater. Yes, some 
people did. One autumn whilst I was at Freshwater, an old house, 
Farringford, with a rambling garden at the back of the downs, was 
let to Baron A.—an eminent light of the Bench—and his charming 
family. I forget how they discovered my existence, but I have no 
doubt Lady A. and the young ladies found the place rather dull, and 
they were not the people to neglect their opportunities. 

I received an invitation to dinner ; my violin was also asked. I 
did not reply like Sivori when similarly invited to bring his violin 
with him: “ Merci! mon violon ne dine pas!” I saw to my strings 
and screws, put together my solos, and went. 

Lady A., with her beautiful grey hair, her sweet and dignified 
smile and her graceful carriage, and a soul full of musical sensibility, 
received me with the most flattering cordiality. The eldest young 
lady, now the Marchioness of S——, I remember seeing her once or 
twice only at Farringford. ‘Table-turning was all the fashion then. 
The Farringford circle was, like most others, divided on the question, 
but the old Baron was a sceptic. 

Weall sat round a heavy dining-table one night, and the thing cer- 
tainly began to go round, and was only arrested in its course through 
a large bow window by the hurried breaking up of the circle. I 
didn’t turn any more tables at Farringford, but Lady A. used to 
beg me to come as often as I could and play, and I think I went there 
on an average twice a week and enjoyed myself immensely. The 
Farringford music was not strong, as to pianoforte playing at least, 
but the youngest daughter, Miss M., little more than a child, had a 
sweet voice and seemed to me altogether an angelic being, and 
between them they managed to get through some of my easier ac- 
companiments. 

Oury had given me an air of Mayerseder’s, to which he had added 
a pathetic little closing cadence of his own. 

He had taught me to play it with due expression, and this air 
Lady A. could never hear often enough. 

The little cadence in sliding chords at the end, she said, always 
made her feel inclined to scream. One night Miss M. induced her 
mother to sing “ Auld Robin Gray.” “ You know, mamma,” she said, 
“every one used to cry when you sang ‘Auld Robin Gray.’” “Ah! 
my dear,” said the old lady—‘“that was long ago. I can’t sing now, 
I’m an old woman ;” but she did sing, and with a pathetic simple 
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grace and feeling which I can remember vividly even now; and as I 
listened I easily perceived where Miss M. had got her sweet soprano 
voice from. . 

Soon after the A.’s left Farringford it was taken by the Poet 
Laureate. At that time I was rapidly outgrowing Longfellow, and 
my enthusiasm for Mr. Tennyson amounted to a mania: he was to 
me in poetry what Mendelssohn was in music, 

I can now place him. I can now see how great he is. I can 
understand his relation to the poets. Then I could not. He con- 
fused and dazzled me. He took possession of my imagination. He 
taught me to see and to feel for the first time the heights and 
depths of life; to discern dimly what I could then have had 
little knowledge of—“ The world with all its lights and shadows, 
all the wealth and all the woe.” In fact, Tennyson was then 
doing for the rising generation of that age what Byron and 
Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge, had done for theirs, only he 
united in himself more representative qualities than any one of 
the poets who preceded him, and in this respect he seems to me 
still a greater poet, and certainly a greater thinker, than any one of 
them, Wordsworth and Coleridge not excepted. 

All these are after thoughts. ‘Then I did not analyse or compare. 
The Brighton papers received elaborate prose effusions from my pen 
upon the subject, at the time, of a frothy and rhetorical character. 
Sometimes I look at them in my old scrap books, and marvel at the 
bombast, inflation, and prodigious inanity of the matter and the 
effrontery of the style. 

No doubt I was not quite right in my head about Tennyson, and 
this accounts for my wending my steps towards Farringford one 
autumn afternoon, soon after he had come there. 

The poet never went to church, so the poet could never be seen. 
The man who, in the “ In Memoriam,” had recently re-formulated the 
religion of the nineteenth century, might, one would have thought, he 
excused the dismal routine that went on at the parish church, and 
the patristic theology doled out by the worthy rector. But no! Mr. 
Tennyson’s soul was freely despaired of in the neighbourhood, and 
many of the people about would have been “ very faithful” with him 
if they could only have got at him—but they could not get at him. 
Under these circumstances I got at him. 

I suppose the continued play of one idea upon my brain was too 
much forme. To live so close to the man who filled the whole of 
my poetic and imaginative horizon without ever seeing him, was 
more than I could bear. I walked over the neglected grass-grown 
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gravel between the tall trees yellowing in the autumn, and up to the 
glass-panelled doors, as bold as fate. 

“Mr. Tennyson,” said the maid, “saw no one.” I was aware of 
that. Was Mrs. Tennyson at home? Perhaps she would see me? 
The servant looked dubious. I was a shabby-looking student, sure 
enough, but there was something about me which could not be said 
nay! I evidently meant to get in, and in I got. 

In another moment I found myself in the drawing-room lately 
tenanted by the Baron and Lady A. 

There was the armchair where Lady A. had sat reclining, with her 
head resting on a little cushion, as she sang “ Auld Robin Gray.” 

There was the piano beside which Miss M. stood and sang very 
shyly and under protest in her simple white muslin dress and a rose 
in her hair ; there—but the door opened, and a quiet, gentle lady 
appeared, and bowed silently to me. I had to begin then. 

I had no excuse to make, and so I offered no apology. I had 
called desiring to see Mr. Tennyson, that was all. 

The lady looked surprised, and sat down by a little work-table 
with a little work-basket on it. She asked me very kindly to sit 
down too. So Isat down. What next? Now I got clumsy with a 
vengeance. All my wits forsook me. I looked out at the tangled 
garden—everything was allowed to grow wild. I had to ‘say some- 
thing. I looked at the kind lady, who had already taken up her 
work and begun plying her needle. I said that my admiration for 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems was so great that, as I was living in the neigh- 
bourhood, I had called with an earnest desire to see him. I 
then began to repeat that I considered his poems so exquisite that— 
a smile was on the kind lady’s face as she listened for the thousand 
and first time to such large and general praises of the Laureate’s 
genius. But the smile somehow paralysed me. She evidently con- 
sidered me a harmless lunatic, not an impertinent intruder. 

This was fortunate, for had I been summarily shown the door I 
should not have been surprised. I should not have gone, for I was 
desperate and prepared to show fight, and be kicked out, if needful, 
by the Laureate alone, but the Fates were propitious. 

Said Mrs. Tennyson, “ My husband. is always very busy, and I 
do not at all think it likely he can see you,” 

“ Do you think he would if you ask him?” I stammered out. 

Said Mrs. Tennyson, a little taken aback, “ I don’t know.” 

** Then,” said I, pursuing my advantage with, if any calm at all, 
the calmness of a calm despair, “ would you object to asking him 
to see me, if only for an instant?” 
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What passed in that indulgent lady’s mind I shall never know ; 
the uppermost thought was probably not flattering to me, and her 
chief desire was, no doubt, to get rid of me. “ He won't go till he 
has seen my husband—he ought never to have got in, but as he is 
here, I’ll manage it and have done with him;” or she might have 
reflected thus : “The poor fellow is not right in his head ; it would 
be a charity to meet him half-way, and not much trouble.” 

At any rate at this juncture Mrs. Tennyson rose and left the room. 
She was gone about four minutes by the clock. It seemed to me 
four hours. What I went through in those four minutes no words 
can utter. “ Will he come? I almost hope he won’t. // he won't 
come, I shall have done all I could to see him, without experiencing 
a shock to which my nervous system is quite unequal.” At that 
moment, indeed, I was trembling with excitement from top to toe. 
I thought I would try and recollect some of his own sublime verse, 
it might steady me a little. I knew volumes of it by heart--couldn’t 
recollect a line anywhere, except— 

Wrinkled ostler grim and thin, 
Here is custom come your way, 


Take my brute and lead him in, 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay. 


I believe I was muttering this mechanically when I heard a 
man’s voice close outside the door. “ Who is it? Is it an impostor?” 

Ah, verily, the word smote me to the heart. What right had I to 
be there? Conscience said, ‘Thou art the man!” I would have 
willingly disappeared into my boots, like the genius in the fairy tale. 
“QO, that this too, too solid flesh would melt ;” but I remained palpable 
and motionless—glued to the spot. 

In another moment the door opened: The man whose voice I 
had heard—in other words, Mr. Tennyson—entered. 

He was not in Court-dress ; he had not got a laurel wreath on his 
head, nor a lily in his hand—not even a harp. 

It was in the days when he shaved. I had two portraits of him 
without a beard. I believe they are very rare now. 

I thought it would be inappropriate to prostrate myself, so I 
remained standing and stupefied. He advanced towards me and 
shook hands without cordiality. Why should he be cordial? I began 
desperately to say that I had the greatest admiration for his poetry ; 
that I could not bear to leave the island without seeing him. He 
soon stopped me, and taking a card of Captain Crozier’s which lay 
on the table, asked me if I knew him. I said I did, and described 
his house and grounds in the neighbourhood of Freshwater. 
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I have no recollection of anything else, but I believe some allu- 
sion was made to Baron A——, when the poet observed abruptly, 
** Now I must go ; good-bye!” and he went. And that was all I saw 
of Mr. Tennyson for nearly thirty years. The next time I set eyes on 
him was one Sunday morning, about twenty-eight years later. He 
came up the side aisle of my church, St. James, Westmoreland Street, 
Marylebone, and, with his son Hallam, sat near the pulpit, almost in 
the very spot that had been pointed out to me when I was appointed 
incumbent as the pew occupied by Hallam the historian and his son 
Arthur—the Arthur of the “ In Memoriam.” 

But I have not quite done with the interview at Freshwater. As 
the poet retired, Mrs. Tennyson re-entered and sat down again at her 
work-table. To her surprise, no doubt, I also sat down. The fact is, 
I had crossed the Rubicon, and was now in a state of considerable 
elation and perfectly reckless. I thanked her effusively for the 
privilege I had had—I believe I made several tender and irrelevant 
inquiries after the poet's health, and wound up with earnestly 
requesting her to give me a bit of his handwriting. 

This was perhaps going a little too far—but I had now nothing 
to lose—no character for sanity, or prudence, or propriety; so I went 
in steadily for some of the poet's handwriting. 

The forbearing lady pointed out that she treasured it so much 
herself that she never gave it away. This would not do. I said 
I should treasure it to my dying day, any iittle scrap—by which I 
suppose I meant that I did not require the whole manuscript of 
“ Maud,” which the poet was then writing, and which is full of Fresh- 
water scenery. I might be induced to leave the house with some- 
thing short of that. 

With infinite charity and without a sign of irritation she at last 
drew from her work-basket an envelope in Mr. Tennyson’s hand- 
writing, directed to herself, and gave it to me. 

It was not his signature, but it contained his name. 

Then, and only then, I rose. I had vend, I had zid7, I had vied. 
I returned to my school, and at tea-time related to my tutor with 
some little pride and self-conceit the nature of my exploit that after- 
noon. 

He administered to me a well-merited rebuke, which, as it came 
after my indiscretion, and in no way interfered with my long- 
coveted joy, I took patiently enough and with all meekness. 

There is a strange link between these two old memories of 
Farringford, Isle of Wight. I may call it the link of a common 
oblivion, 
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Years afterwards I tried to recall to Lady A., who frequented my 
church in her later days, the, to me, delicious evenings I had spent 
with her and her daughters at Farringford. 

She had not the slightest recollection of ever having received me 
there, or sung to me there, or heard me play. She reintroduced me 
to her eldest daughter, the Marchioness of S., then Viscountess C., 
one night at her house in Portland Place, who was probably not 
aware of ever having seen me before, although I remembered her 
well at Farringford. 

Years afterwards I tried to recall to Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson that 
preposterous visit of mine, which I have detailed, but neither of 
them could recall it in the slightest degree. 

So strange is it that events which upon some of the actors leave 
such an indelible impression pass entirely away from the memories of 
the others—and what a sermon might be preached on that text! The 
very same scene in which you and I are the only ones concerned— 
is nothing to you, everything to me. 

O ye tidal years that roll over us all—Be kind! Wash out the 
memory of our pain and the dark blots of sin and grief, but leave, oh - 
leave us bright, the burnished gold of joy, and the rainbow colours 
of our youth ! 

H, R. HAWEIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH ART TO-DAY. 


HE English amateur who stays at home has two ways 
of learning something about French art, and neither is 
satisfactory. He visits, from time to time, in London, such 
exhibitions of French painting as the dealers think that he is 
likely to be curious about ; and just as the Sa/on opens he reads 
in the English newspapers what is to be contributed by the most 
fashionable men. He reads the “advance notice,” and, afterwards, 
there is a little of more weighty criticism. But of the nature and the 
tendency of the great mass of work which the Sa/on contains it is 
obviously difficult to get a notion unless the Sa/on itself is visited. 
The visit, if paid at all, is generally paid early. It would be more 
fruitful if it were paid late, when things have settled into their places, 
when merit hitherto unacknowledged has become evident from out 
of the vast show, and when notorious mediocrity has withdrawn to its 
proper place. The Sa/on, it must be borne in mind, represents French 
art even more completely than the Academy represents the art of 
England. In Paris there is nothing to recall the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Les Aquarellistes Francais, again, do not yet for a moment rival 
our “ Society ” or our “ Institute.” 

There have been times when English art has influenced the art of 
France, or, rather, there was one such time very notably—Constable’s 
time—when French landscape took fresh inspiration from the 
Englishman’s “ Hay Wain,” exhibited at the Louvre. But the 
French Painting of this generation is influenced by Constable (and 
by England at all) only indirectly. As regards landscape, it is 
very desirable that the French should study minutely more than one 
of our earlier and one at least of our living masters. There was 
not a single landscape in this year’s Sa/on which for true artistic 
delicacy was so good as to be for even one moment suggestive of the 
marvellous art of Turner, and there were few that were for an 
instant comparable with the work of Mr. Hook. And yet a very 
salient quality in Hook’s work—the quality of force—is sought much, 
and often sought successfully, by the best of the younger French 
painters of the land and sea. But then in Mr. Hook’s case force is 
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allied with extreme refinement, and this the French, in land- and sea- 
scape, do not reach ; so that, aiming at the virtues of Hook, they 
reach those of Colin Hunter. But the “ Pilote,” by M. Renouf, 
is more impressive than anything that has been done as yet by our 
clever young Scotchman, and it owes its impressiveness to a union of 
qualities. It is vividly felt, powerfully drawn, strongly though not 
delicately coloured. It represents the difficult passage of a rowing 
boat with four rowers, riding on open sea in violent storm, and the 
boat just swung on the ridge of a gigantic wave. Of pure landscape 
there was hardly anything that it was possible to persuade oneself 
was of the first order, though in Madame Demont-Breton’s “ La 
Plage ”—not to speak of the accustomed work of Jules Breton, her 
father—we had an admirable mixture of landscape and figures, in 
which naked children, richly coloured, and with the vivacious eyes of 
the South, sported upon a sunny coast overgrown with pale blue 
weed. And, again, a marine picture only inferior to M. Renouf’s 
was M. Montenard’s “La Corréze,” a transport ship leaving the 
harbour at Toulon, and steering right at you, as it seemed, overa 
fresh blue sea. It had the vivacity of Mr. Wyllie. 

Military pictures are few at present in France, and they are not 
very noteworthy ; the once much reputed “historical” art seems to be 
dead ; domestic anecdote has never been in fashion in France ; and 
there is but little attempt to paint the themes of religious story. 
There remain three classes of pictures in which a widely cultivated 
society is capable of taking interest—first, portraits ; then, the treat- 
ment of modern incident and the aspects of the streets ; then, the 
treatment of the figure for its beauty of colour and line, and quite 
independently of any story which its gestures may tell. In por- 
traiture France is fairly strong, as England also to-day is fairly 
strong ; but in France, as in England, there is for the most part a 
failure to do justice to the faces and the carriage of refined and 
simple women. In England, for this matter—to name no other 
artists—we have at least Mr. Millais and Mr. Watts. Mr. Millais 
sees everything, and so he sees simplicity. Mr. Watts does not see 
everything, but he does see refinement. The most fashionable 
French painters of portrait are Carolus Duran and Bonnat. Bonnat 
is essentially a painter of men ; his transcript of masculine character 
is simple, direct, and accomplished. Carolus Duran is a brilliant 
executant, but he is more occupied with his performance than with 
his theme. He never causes the evidence of his own skilful artifice 
to retire behind the character it was its business to create. And he 
is, unfortunately, by the very circumstance of his vogue, too much 
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devoted to the portrayal of the least interesting of fashionable folk. 
He is called in to paint those who are over-rich, and middle-aged 
women who are either dressed too much or clothed too little. Some- 
times his canvases are like the window of a shop on the Boulevard 
—a score of yards of ruby velvet, a crinolette, and, presumably, a 
lay figure. Dubois, the sculptor, has become a painter of portraits. 
He is hardly a colourist, but he perceives character, and the 
modelling of his faces betrays the science of the sculptor, who, 
occupied with form alone, cannot afford to evade its intricacy. His 
subjects, as it happens, are lacking in charm. The two most 
brilliant portraits of women that the late Sa/on contained were those 
by M. Léon Comerre and M. Gervex. Léon Comerre’s was of 
Mille. Achille Fould, a fair young face, delicately modelled, and a 
little overpowered, it may be, by the masses of brilliant drapery. 
She wears a Japanese gown, chiefly of pink and gold, but splashes 
of violent red striking the tender pink. The figure is beautifully 
draped ; the drapery splendidly painted. As 2 picture the work is 
triumphant, but as a portrait the character is a little effaced ; it is 
somewhat too distinctly subordinate. Gervex’s portrait was that of 
the Baronne de Beyens, a tall and stately person, who goes to 
an excellent dressmaker. The face counts but for little, and the 
best art of the painter was bestowed on the feather fan in the 
Baronne’s hand, and on the wreath of flowers at the back of her 
skirt. Here, as far as the actual touch is concerned, Velasquez was 
as clearly the model as in similar labour—or similar magic—by 
Millais or Whistler. And the touch was indeed one of absolute 
and assured and easy art. 

Gervex, the painter of a portrait memorable only for the very 
slightest of its accessories, is an adept in its frank yet artistic 
presentation of modern life, and the presentation of modern life with 
candour and skill is the great characteristic of contemporary work in 
France. But Gervex’s last effort in this direction, his “ Bureau de 
Bienfaisance,” with its applicants for relief, is certainly not a whit 
more accomplished in fechnigue and is less rich in individual expres- 
sion than Mr. Fildes’s somewhat kindred picture of five or six years 
ago. Much fuller of movement and character, and a more brilliant 
part of the same manifestation of contemporary art, is Giron’s “ Two 
Sisters.” We have here a scene that passes, not altogether naturally, 
in front of the Madeleine. The one sister, honourably poor, but, it 
may be, somewhat too obtrusively virtuous, stands to denounce a 
pretty painted person who leans back in a barouche—the second 
sister, dishonourably rich. A touch of melodrama—just a suggestion 
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of the noisy virtue of the Adelphi or the Ambigu—seems to mar what 
would otherwise be wholly a success. The work is thus not faultless, 
but it is in a high degree remarkable. With it we must place a very 
much smaller canvas, which is by M. Beraud, “La Brasserie.” The 
painter is a painter of gaslight and of the second-rate café. There 
was absolutely no occasion so far to exaggerate the types of dissipa- 
tion, as has been done here in more than one figure. The man in 
the foreground is the worst. But the disposition of the visitors about 
the seats of the café, and the easy familiarity between the people 
who frequent and the people who live in it, are caught by an eye 
that observes, and are recorded with point. M. Victor Gilbert 
paints with greater force of colour the strong daylight of the fish 
market ; the white slabs, the fish of all kinds—extended, flabby, and 
wet—and the everyday humanity that presides behind the counter. 
These four pictures are typical. A hundred young Frenchmen are 
chronicling the same daily life, but as yet with a less accomplished 
art. 

The pieces devoted to the pure beauty of the figure—or some- 
times to that which is hardly its beauty at all—are not less numerous. 
This summer there was much talk, and nearly all of it was laudatory 
talk, about the Venus of Merci¢, a refined and vigorous sculptor, 
who, in his painting, forgot to be refined and remembered only to 
be vigorous. None but the degraded taste of Flanders could fairly 
be invited to discover a Venus in so unqualified and unrestrained 
a portrayal of a gross and vulgar model. No doubt the work was 
realistic, but such ugly prose is only more revolting when it claims to 
be poetry. M. Emanuel Benner and M. Foubert and M. Urbain 
Bourgeois were more fortunate in the sources of their inspiration ; 
they likewise gave to the results of their study of the modela certain 
gracious and calculated vagueness not without value and charm. Of 
this vagueness, this artistic restraint in the treatment of the nude, 
another French artist, M. Henner, is the most complete master. The 
Luxembourg possesses characteristic instances of his various man- 
ners, or, to be just, of the full development of his manner ; and the 
museum of Dijon holds a not less considerable masterpiece. But 
his “ Woman Reading ”—the last of his paintings—is not among the 
best of his works. The shadows are too opaque ; the forms too 
scantily suggested ; the flesh is blank white, its coldness only redeemed 
by the gold-red hair. If Henner was not at his highest level this 
season, Feyen Perrin, in his group of “‘ The Dance,” was more ex- 
cellent than ever. Six figures spread themselves, or are met here 
and there together, upon a bit of sunny greensward, near the edge 
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of the sea. They are in full action, spontaneous and elegant; a 
certain rhythm of line is preserved from end to end of the canvas, 
The colours are greyish and pale ; the detail of the forms is at times 
indistinct, and the figures are linked together and united less by 
touch of hand with hand than by the subtler touch of an artistic 
composition. The work, in its simplicity and unity, in its grace and 
its restraint, has little in common with those canvases by the 
younger artists which bestowed a character of their own upon the 
Salon of 1883. In such canvases, with their undaunted research of 
the actual, those fascinations of refinement and beauty which are 
so much M. Feyen Perrin’s and M. Henner’s, are too often absent. 
But the less mature work among French contemporary painting—the 
characteristic French painting of the present moment—is at least 
alive with the charm of unexhausted energy and the interest of 
artistic experiment. 

Nor, as every one, I hope, now knows, is there less to be said for 
the sculpture. French sculpture of the day, more than French 
painting of the day, retains, along with the fascination of energy, 
the virtue of style. Chapu, Dubois, Falguitre, Mercié—the chiefs, 
the elders, of the present school—have preserved a fair measure of 
the traditions which have belonged to sculpture in France more or 
less for a couple of hundred years, And in all that is said, and 
rightly said, in England, in praise of these men, one is anxious only 
for the avoidance of one error that does creep in. We have been 
told that there have been three great periods of sculpture ; the great 
period of Greece, the period of the Renaissance, and, last, our own 
epoch in France. That, however, is saying not too much for the 
living, but too little for the dead. French sculpture has at all times 
been honourable and attractive. Clodion, with his amiable errors, 
if errors they were, was an artistic kinsman of Carpeaux. 

Some of the greater and more mature masters of French model- 
ling and carving have said nothing to us during the present year, 
At the Sa/on, Falguitre, for instance, was practically unrepresented, 
but his group at the top of the Arc de Triomphe looks down upon us 
freshly. Half a mile distant almost, along the Champs Elysées, it 
asserts its energy of movement, its freedom of design. But at the 
Salon, Dalou and Barrias were the masters whose work attracted the 
crowd. Dalou was rewarded by the authorities on account of two 
productions in high relief—Za République and Les Etats Généraux. 
French patriotism, or French political feeling, is answerable for 
some of the applause. Dalou’s work, on this recent occasion, 
evidenced science and a picturesque impulse—it hardly betrayed 
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style. The high relief is apt to be dangerously near to the pictorial. 
Though it exacts qualities of draughtsmanship similar to those 
demanded by “ the round,” it suffers the presence of design less 
independent and less masterly. Barrias’s group—a group in the 
round, with figures as numerous as work in the round can hope to 
afford—was styled Les premitres Funérailles, and was concerned with 
our first parents, bearing Abel to the grave. To carry out the con- 
ception of its author, its author was beset with difficulties. He had 
courted these difficulties, and he has conquered them. But has he 
charmed, or even impressed? The art of the artist is certainly suffi- 
cient to have robbed the sorrow that he chose to depict of all that it 
contained of too bitter and too cruel. But has not the technical 
victory somehow left us indifferent to the disaster ? 

For some of us the sculpture of the year in France included much 
that was more delightful than the popular and the rewarded success. 
There was the Znsommeillée of Delaplanche—the famous artist of 
LT’ Education maternelle—there was the Ondine de Spa of M. Houssin, 
and, above all, there was this year in marble the Bidlis changée en 
Source of M. Suchetet. Delaplanche’s work is memorable, as his 
work indeed is wont to be, for the breadth of treatment bestowed on 
his draperies—a treatment thoroughly according with the large sim- 
plicity of his design. But the scale of his adoption is a scale that 
disconcerts us. It is not life-size, yet is too suggestively near to it. 
The Ondine de Spa has grace. It is hardly in the first rank, but it is 
honourably in the second. The Adis of Suchetet is deemed by some 
to have been slightly enfeebled by its transfer to the marble. It has stiil 
sufficient strength, however, along with its beauty ; its individuality has 
not been suppressed ; and its refinement of sentiment permits us to com- 
pare it with that treatment of the figure. which we have admired already 
in the painting of Henner and of Feyen Perrin. Different in many 
things, in their refinement these two masters are alike. And Suchetet, 
of a truth, is of their company, for in his vision of the figure he loses 
count, not of nature, nor of the finer characteristics of the individual, 
but only of the detail that is without significance, the accident we 
need not care to remember. Here, briefly named, then, or briefly 
characterised, are a few of the more memorable works of recent 
French sculpture. But even more memorable than any one parti- 
cular excellence is the general level that is attained by the school. 
In France the art has never been discouraged. Will its exercise in 
England always be confined to the posthumous bust of the provincial 
worthy? Mr. Thornycroft, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Mullins, and Mr, 
Gilbert allow us a better hope. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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NOTES OF TWO WINTRY CRUISES 
IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


II. 


ROM the sandy shores of Penzance we turned to a very different 

coast—the stern rock-bound coast of the Land’s End. On our 

way thither we stepped aside to see the old church of St. Buryan (a 

curious name for a saint, and said to be derived simply from an 

ancient burial-ground which existed here ere Athelstan founded the 

church in the tenth century). It stands on high ground, and its 
tall tower is an object of mark from all the country round. 

To us its chief interest lay in the fact of its having been chosen 
by Augustus Smith (so well known by his sobriquet of “ Emperor 
of the Scilly Isles”) as his place of burial—a resting-place on the 
mainland, yet within sight of his beloved island kingdom. We 
turned from his grave, whereon the kindly grass had not yet had 
time to grow, to another where, but a few days since, nine drowned 
sailors were laid side by side; they had perished on one of the 
countless unknown wrecks of these terrible days, and were cast up 
by the sea, to receive from Mother Earth a nameless grave. 

We next halted at the far-famed Logan Rock, that strangely 
poised mass which quivers at a touch; and, as a matter of course, 
we scrambled up and made it tremble. I am not quite sure that in 
coming down again it might not have been our turn to tremble (just 
a little shiver), had there not been strong hands ready to help us 
down. . 

We voted it too far to walk all the way from here to the Land’s 
End, a distance of about six miles, so we drove as far as the village 
of Ros-Kestlan, and thence scrambled along the top of the cliffs— 
in and out of every cove, and to the farthest point of every head- 
land—a magnificent piece of coast scenery, reminding me forcibly of 
parts of the Isle of Skye and the west coast of Argyleshire, 
especially of the grand headlands on the Mull of Cantyre. The 
principal formation is granite, though of so very coarse a texture that 
it is hard to think of it as in any wise related to the beautiful close- 
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grained granites of the North, or, indeed, to that which is found near 
Falmouth, and extensively worked. Here, all the component parts 
are thrown together in lumps, each the size of your thumb, 

I am bound to say, however, that this rock affords first-rate foot- 
ing, so that a scramble along this line of coast is pleasant, and 
comparatively easy walking. Nowhere else have I seen rocks so 
weather-beaten and yet so thickly coated with soft grey lichen. 

Soon after we had dismissed the carriage with our luggage, the 
weather set-in for a regular wet afternoon, and though the pouring 
rain rather enhanced the beauty of the coast, by lending richer 
colour to the rocks, I cannot say it added much to our comfort, or 
lessened our aggravation when, on arriving at the “‘ New Inn” (which 
stands on the very verge of the Land’s End, and where we had set 
our hearts on living), we found it shut up for the season—the last 
guests having departed the previous week, and no more being 
expected till next year. So there was nothing for it but to trudge 
inland for a weary mile across soaking moorland, to the village of 
Sennen, whither our landlord had retreated, and where we found a 
kindly Cornish welcome in an exceedingly dilapidated house. 

We were amused by the constant allusions in the names of places 
to our position in the land. Everything is called “ First and Last.” 
Penzance is the “first and last town”; Sennen the “ first and last 
village.” Its church, its inn, its refreshment-house, are each first and 
last of their kind—the first to cheer the coming, the last to speed 
England’s parting guest. 

The rain having cleared the atmosphere, there followed a day of 
vivid sunshine, of which we made the most, and explored every nook 
and cranny of that wonderful coast, with its mighty rock castles 
and strange fantastic figures, like weird Egyptian giants overlooking 
the broad expanse of ocean, while great green billows rolled in 
ceaselessly, with snow-white crest, to break with thunder-roar upon 
the dark hidden rocks, and surge around them in sheets of 
snowy foam. The waves here are of that glorious green so 
familiar to us all in the North country, but which, unfortunately, so 
rarely find their way to English shores without some discolouring 
influence. 

Here, as everywhere else along the coast, we were greeted with a 
sad story of sorrow wrought by the beautiful, treacherous waves. 
Only an hour or so ere we arrived, a lad of sixteen, the mainstay 
of a widowed mother, had been washed from his post at the new 
lighthouse on the Long-ships while engaged in taking in stores, It 
was but two months since the Trinity House had promoted him to 
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this work, on purpose to enable him to help his mother, and now, in 
one bitter moment, the light of her life had gone down into darkness. 
No hope even that she might ever look upon his face in death, for 
the boiling current that plays round those cruel rocks gives back no 
dead, and though several men have been drowned about the same 
place, not one body has ever been cast ashore. 

It was well for us that we had so thoroughly enjoyed our day of 
sunshine, for Sunday morning proved bleak and dreary, with wild 
gusts of wind, and we were right glad to take refuge in England’s 
uttermost church ; still more glad when we found it to be in all 
respects a gem—the right thing in the right place. An old church 
lately restored in thoroughly good taste, and a simple hearty service- 
Do you know one of Jean Ingelow’s poems called “‘ Brothers—and 
a Sermon”? ‘That poem was irresistibly recalled to my mind by the 
little church at Sennen, with its isolated congregation of men and 
women who from infancy had been cradled with the song of the 
waves for their lullaby. 

It was no lullaby, however, that winds and waves sang ere the 
afternoon, for an awful gale had arisen ; the mad winds chafed the 
billows till the whole ocean seemed churned into one sea of foam, 
which dashed up the face of the cliffs, and flew far inland. Such was 
the violence of the wind that no man could stand near the cliffs, 
and great was the havoc done to roofs and doors and windows. 
Banks of ominous storm-drift darkened the whole sky, while furious 
hailstorms battered against the windows, threatening at every moment 
to drive them in bodily. One puff of wind blew us into church ; 
but getting back, even the few steps we had to go, was quite another 
matter. While there, the storm kept on steadily increasing, till ‘its 
violence was simply appalling. 

You must remember that only the previous Sunday we and all 
our ship’s company had incurred risk as imminent as ever human 
beings ran. We had stood face to face with death, and now fully 
realised the comment of a kindly old Cornish woman, “Sure it seems 
as if you had had new lives given you.” Moreover, we had good 
reason to believe that a large number of our fellow-passengers had 
actually sailed on the previous day in the Agra (a comparatively small 
steamer), and there was small consolation to be derived from the 
comment of a weather-beaten man, who said to me, “Well! if 
there de any ships off our coast to-night, they’re bound to go 
down !” No vessel, he judged, could resist the furious gale, that 
‘must blow them right on to the cruel, remorseless rocks, there to 


perish without hope, 
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Judge, then, how earnestly the hymn for. those at sea was sung,! 
and how thoroughly the preacher enchained and rivetted his con- 
gregation when he chose a verse from the Gospel for the day, as the 
text of an Advent sermon, ‘“‘ The sea and the waves roaring,” as 
one of the signs that will one day precede the return of the Master 
for whom we wait. “Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds with power and great glory.” 

The waves were roaring in truth—raging with such deafening fury 
as at times almost to drown even the grave calm voice that spoke to 
us, yet unable to hinder it from carrying its message of strength 
and peace to those who heard. He spoke of that strange weariness 
of the ever-chafing Agean Sea, which made St. John, when in his 
island prison of Patmos (longing for his home in Judea), crave for 
the time when there shall be no more sea—no more sea of separa- 
tion, or of change, or of storm. 

I cannot tell you what was said that night—would that I could !— 
for it was spoken with the grand eloquence of a man telling out his 
own heart to listeners whose every sympathy was intensely awakened 
by his subject, and to whom his local illustrations were vivid 
pictures of daily life—a man “ who could not bear to enter Heaven 
alone.” é 

Ere the sermon had ended, the brief twilight that represented 
day had given place to night, and the concluding hymn ( “ A few more 
years shall roll”) was chiefly sung from memory, the only lights in the 
church being those at the harmonium. Then, through the darkness, 
the grave earnest voice was once more uplifted in touching, heartfelt 
pleadings for all our brethren in peril on the great deep, and more 
especially for any who might even then be in jeopardy off that rock- 
bound coast. In the hushed stillness that followed, it seemed as 
though an answer of peace had been vouchsafed, and the storm 
shorn of half its terror. 

Yet all through the long night the angry winds raved and raged, 
and the mad roaring of the waters came to us from every side, 
awakening anxious thoughts for the many on the sea. Altogether 
our Sunday at the Land’s End was one never to be forgotten. 

We afterwards learnt that our friends in the Agra had indeed 
hattled with that appalling gale, and had suffered severely, though 
mercifully the brave little ship was enabled to weather the storm, 
and returned on the following day to Plymouth for repairs. Several 

! Eternal Father, strong to save, ... 
O hear us when ave cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea, 
M2 
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of her crew were, however, severely injured, one man having had his 
leg broken. It seems that though the passengers embarked on 
Friday, it was actually Sunday morning ere she sailed, and ran right 
into the tempest. Then, when too late, she would fain have returned 
to her harbour of refuge, but such a tremendous sea was running 
that she dared not turn, lest the waves, striking her broadside, should 
capsize her, and she should founder (like the Zondon, whose fate we 
heard quoted at every turn). Consequently, there was nothing for 
it but to run before the wind. About mid-day, the terrific hurricane 
struck her with full violence. Every wave swept clean over her deck, 
carrying off passengers’ chairs and similar trifles as mere playthings. 
Then a more mighty sea crashed over her, sweeping away two of her 
boats and much woodwork, including the deck-house, from which the 
steering is generally done. 

The strong ironwork of the steering-gear was shivered, but happily 
the second wheel astern escaped uninjured, so that the rudder was 
still under control, so far at least as to enable the steersmen to keep 
the ship’s head straight, they themselves being lashed to the wheel. 
Meanwhile the water was pouring into the cabins, which were all 
afloat, and the wretched passengers were fairly washed out of their 
berths, though few indeed attempted to lie down. Moreover, the 
cook’s galley had been so effectually swept that no food ‘could be 
obtained, and so, hungry and miserable, they watched through that 
awful night—more terrible by far than even the gale of the previous 
Saturday !—indeed, every seafaring man we spoke to all round the 
coast agreed in saying that in all their twenty or thirty years’ 
experience they had never known anything approaching to it in 
violence, though, happily, it was of such short duration. 

On Monday morning, then, the poor Agra, sorely battered from 
the fray, returned to Plymouth, and her passengers, more dead than 
alive, rejoined their friends in their comfortable quarters at “The 
Duke of Cornwall,” there to recruit their energies and their courage 
ere starting once more on their outward journey. There, too, they 
received abundant sympathy from fellow-sufferers, for the house was 
filled to overflowing with passengers from other ships, all alike storm- 
stayed. One large vessel in particular—the A/rafo—bound for 
Melbourne, had actually been driven back to Plymouth for the third 
time, having thus lost upwards of three months since the day when 
she first sailed. 

She, too, was a splendid new vessel on her trial trip ; but, first 
of all, her screw was so severely injured that she had to return ; on 
the second occasion she had gone as far as Madeira, when her main 
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shaft gave way, and the engines broke down, necessitating a return 
to English dockyards—a weary journey of three weeks in retracing 
what they had done in five days ! 

Our anxiety on that terrible Sunday would have been sorely 
increased had we known that our own steamer, the //indoo, had 
actually sailed for London on the previous day, as it was deemed 
advisable to take her there for repairs, with all the risks of the journey, 
rather than have her dry-docked at Keyham, thus incurring the extra 
ten per cent. for the use of Government docks. Had the vessel, in 
her leaky and altogether unsatisfactory condition, encountered the 
hurricane, there was scarcely room left for hope that she had not 
foundered, as we all fully realised when the news of her having left 
Plymouth reached us. Judge, then, how great was our thankfulness 
on receiving a telegram to announce that she had actually made the 
return journey in twenty-seven hours, and was safely anchored in the 
Thames ere the storm burst which proved the death-warrant of so 
many a gallant ship. 

From every quarter came tidings of disaster and of wreck ; of 
bodies washed ashore, and of vessels that had foundered with all 
hands ; of large steamers, and small ships innumerable, reported 
missing, of which never a word more will be heard till that day 
when the sea shall give up her dead. We heard how, somewhere off 
the coast of Holland, two lightships had drifted away from their posts, 
and had sailed away into the darkness as wandering lights—false guides 
—increasing the perplexity of already bewildered mariners ; while 
the lighthousemen who should have extinguished these truant “ Will 
o’ the Wisps ” had themselves been washed away by the dark waters. 

Even within the comparative safety of Plymouth Harbour, dire 
dismay had reigned, and sucha scene of confusion as the oldest 
inhabitant could not remember the like of. Many vessels, including 
two of her Majesty’s ships—the JVarcissus and the Cambridge (the 
latter a huge old three-decker, now used as a training-ship)—broke 
from their moorings and drifted helplessly before the gale, to the 
terror of smaller craft, who dreaded destruction from collision with 
such unwieldy monsters. Signals of distress—the firing of guns, and 
burning of blue lights—were marked with dismay by crowds assembled 
on the Hoe (that high ground overlooking the harbour), and ere the 
gale subsided seven vessels that had deemed themselves safe in 
harbour were helplessly stranded, while two of them actually filled 
and sank, and many sailors were rescued from the water, having 
narrowly escaped death. Nor were dangers and peril confined to 
the deep. On land, roofs were blown off and walls blown down, 
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and various accidents occurred, while the churches were crowded by 
multitudes, ready enough to acknowledge their own helplessness at 
a time so awful as this. 

With great regret we turned away from the Land’s End, and all 
the fascination of its rocks and waves, and drove back—through 
hedgerows and lanes, which, even in bleak December, were green 
with banks of ivy and of the glossiest hart’s-tongue, and other ferns 
—to the quiet sandy shores of Penzance, returning to our former 
luxurious quarters at the Queen’s Hotel, anent which we found an entry 
in the visitors’ book to the effect that, if any one cou/d contrive to be 
uncomfortable there, the fault must surely lie on his own conscience ! 
Here no raging tempest disturbed our repose ; only the wavelets 
murmured soothing lullabies as they crept gently over the white 
sands to our very feet, and pleasant voices in the fisher-town sang a 
Cornish edition of “ Weel may the keel row, that earns the bairnies’ 
bread.” 

Hence we drove on to Helston, once more skirting St. Michael’s 
Mount—a most picturesque object, from wheresoever seen. Our route 
lay through part of the mining districts, where tall shafts and engine- 
towers for pumping the water from the mines, alone suggest a hint of 
the busy life that is toiling underground in the tin and copper mines. 

In one of these mines—the Botallick mine, beyond the Land’s End 
—the workings actually extend nearly a mile and a half below the 
sea, and we were told that when tempests rage, and the sea rolls 
great rocks to and fro in its fury, the noise in the mine is so terrific 
that the miners, notwithstanding the stern stuff they are made of, 
are occasionally compelled to leave off work until the storm 
subsides. 

This mining country is all somewhat dreary, though often relieved 
by glimpses of the sea, and even in this bleak winter time brightened 
by patches of golden gorse, suggesting the wealth of colour and 
fragrance which, in warm summer days, it lends to the grey land. 

We halted at the pretty little town of Helston, and found excellent 
quarters at the comfortable old-fashioned “ Angel Inn,” a house 
which had long been known to us by name as the starting-point of a 
very curious old May Day! ceremony ; namely, the Furry or Floral 
Dance, when all the townsfolk make holiday, and a multitude of old 
and young, bearing flowers, and headed by the Lord of the Manor 
and flower-bedecked flag-bearers, proceed to dance through all the 
principal streets, winding in and out of every house in turn—in at 
‘the front door and out at the back—the dance being a jiggy step, in 

' Observed on May Day, old style, #.e, May 8th, 
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time to a quaint melody, peculiar to Cornwall, Wales, and Brittany— 
a fact which, in itself, marks the antiquity of the ceremony, and bids 
us trace it back to the common ancestors of these three Celtic tribes. 
The festival derives an extra charm from the abundance of flowers 
which greet the Cornish spring, the gardens being gay with lilacs 
and laburnums, and the hedgerows gleaming with sheets of primroses 
and other wild flowers. This is by no means the only peculiar 
custom of the sort that was here recalled to our memory. 

Among the various lingering traces of the old fire-festival of Mid- 
summer’s Eve is a torchlight dance by the fisherfolk of the villages 
near Penzance, which, however, they have transferred from the 
orthodox eve of St. John to that of St. Peter—the fisher’s patron 
saint. The townsfolk adhere to the true Midsummer's Eve, and 
celebrate the night with bonfires and fireworks. 

And here, in Helston, we find another quaint old custom, con- 
nected with the Loe Pool, a fresh-water lake, three miles in length, 
lying in a valley extending from the foot of the town right down to 
the sea, from which it is only separated by a bar of shingle, constantly 
thrown up afresh by the waves. This bar acts as a dam to force 
back the lake, which has no other outlet, and which, consequently, in 
rainy weather overflows its banks and floods the valley and the 
lower houses. 

Then the Mayor of Helston goes forth with his men, bearing a 
small leathern purse, containing the munificent sum of three-half- 
pence, which he formally presents to the Lord of the Manor of Penrose,! 
craving permission to cut the bar. ‘This being granted, the men set 
to work to cut a channel through the shingle, which being accom- 
plished, the waters finish the work for themselves, flowing leisurely at 
first with slow trickle, then, as if they had thought better of it, with 
gathering energy they dash onward, and, pouring madly through the 
breach in foam and fury, rush down to the ocean with such impetus, 
and carrying with them so much mud, that the sea is discoloured for 
miles. The uproar and wild confusion of the clashing waves when 
this mighty river invades old ocean’s kingdom is indescribable. 

The upper end of the lake is thus completely drained, and the 
lower end restored to its orthodox limits. So quickly, however, 
does the sea re-commence its work of casting up the bar, that within 
a day or two the fresh-water lake is again separated from the great 
salt sea by an embankment of pebbles and shifting sand, and the opera- 
tion sometimes has to be repeated three times inayear. It happened 
that the bar had been cut only a day or two before our visit, so 
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we missed this curious sight, but the carriage road along the lake 
bore ample trace of the recent inundation. We were shown a whole 
bundle of the curious little leather purses containing the three-half- 
penny tax, each marked with the initials of the various Mayors and 
the date when they were presented. 

Here, as everywhere, tales of shipwreck greeted us. Only a few 
days previously a vessel in distress had espied the lights in the town 
of Helston on the brow of the hill, and, noting their reflection in the 
lake, had doubtless mistaken its calm water for a safe harbour, the 
bar being completely hidden by the angry sea outside and the over- 
flowing lake within. 

Deeming a refuge so near, all on board, numbering fourteen men 
and the captain’s wife, came off in the boats and rowed straight for 
the bar, thus unwittingly courting their own certain destruction. Had 
they but stuck to the ship all might have been saved, for the coast- 
guardsmen and the seafaring folk at Port Leven had espied the 
vessel, and had hurried on with ropes and rockets ready to receive 
her at the headland to which they calculated she would probably 
drift. 

But others, following later, beheld with horror a large boat steering 
direct for the Loe Pool bar, the deadliest landing on all the coast, 
and knew at once that her fate was sealed. She breasted the waves 
gallantly, passing breaker after breaker, and the poor souls on board 
doubtless thought that they had but to clear one or two more such 
ere they reached the quiet harbour, whose still waters lay before 
them. 

But the awe-struck spectators knew better. Just as the boat came 
within twenty yards of them, so that they could distinguish the 
features of every man on board, they saw one monster billow rolling in 
and knew that all hope was vain. At that instant the boat had passed 
what seemed the very last breaker, and in so doing fell into the 
truck, or hollow of the wave, and ere she could recover her balance 
this huge mass of water rose like a wall behind her, and, curling right 
over, engulfed her with all her precious cargo of human lives. 

A moment later her shattered fragments were dashed up by the 
surf, and such of the men as were not stunned by the blow struggled 
gallantly for life, but all to no purpose. The moment they set their 
feet on that treacherous footing of small shifting pebbles, swirling 
backward beneath the rushing water, it gave way, and dragged them 
back into the surf, where one and all perished, while stretching out 
imploring hands to the pitying men on the shore, who stood utterly 
powerless to help, not having with them so much as a rope; and 
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though they strove to make a human chain that should be long 
enough to reach the water (by linking on every man to his neighbour), 
it was of no avail. ‘They had to stand helplessly looking on at the 
dying struggles of those whom they would so fain have helped, and 
strong men were there, who sank down in agony upon the beach, 
unable to look upon the horrible fate which they could not avert. 
One brave fellow, who had stood within ten yards of the boat in his 
longing to save some of her crew, told me that in all the dangers and 
perils of a long life spent on the sea he had never experienced any- 
thing to compare with the appalling horror of that terrible dawn. 
Only two of the bodies were washed ashore, both utterly destitute of 
raiment—a common circumstance, owing to the frightful grinding of 
the waves and stones, which tear off every shred of clothing. 

The luckless vessel (which was returning home from the Black 
Sea laden with grain) was called the Flower of Loch Leven, and there 
seemed bitter mockery in the fact of her being wrecked just off the 
fishing village of Port Leven, which proved anything but a port to 
her. The place where she actually ran aground was on the rocks 
just below the great precipitous cliffs of Halzephron, the very spot 
where, forty years previously, a transport was wrecked—a row of 
green mounds on the brow of the cliff marking to this day the spot 
where were buried the bodies of thirty men which were afterwards 
washed ashore. 

In truth every creek and headland on this coast has its own tale 
of shipwreck and horror, either in bygone days or in more recent 
times. One wreck, so terrible as to be still spoken of with awe after 
the lapse of well-nigh a hundred years, was that of a transport carrying 
troops, 700 men besides the crew. The vessel was driven ashore 
and dashed to pieces, and, of all on board, only two men escaped 
to tell the tale. ‘Two hundred dead bodies were washed ashore and 
buried in great pits, twenty or thirty men in each. The spot where 
the ill-fated vessel struck, close to the Lizards, still bears the name of 
Man-o’-War Rocks, while the grassy headland where the dead were 
buried is called Pistol Meadow, because of the abundance of fire- 
arms which were here collected. 

But a very different interest attaches to the great fresh-water 
lake of which we spoke, the lake which is only separated from the 
sea by the ever-shifting bar of shingle. For this Loe Pool—with 


The many-knotted water-flags 
That whistle stiff and dry about the marge— 


is said to be that very mere wherein King Arthur’s wondrous sword 
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Excalibur was cast by his command, ere he himself was carried by 
Sir Bedivere to take his place with the three mysterious queens 
in their strange barge. Just beyond the dark hill which closes: in 
the valley, lies the chapel of Gunwalloe, whither he was borne 
when sorely wounded in the fight :— 

A chapel, nigh the field, 

A broken chancel, with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water... . 

A ruined shrine . . . the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights ; and over them the sea wind sang 

Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 


That little chapel is said to have been originally built, like many 
others all along the coast, as a votive offering by shipwrecked sailors. 
The broken cross, which formerly stood on the headland just above 
it, has disappeared, and is said to lie in the bed of the little stream 
which flows into the sea at this very spot. 

The chapel itself is no longer a ruin, having been carefully 
restored on its original plan, with three aisles and a detached belfry ; 
and a very pretty little chapel it is (internally), and strangely 
romantic in its situation, with the wild waves washing the church- 
yard wall, and tossing their spray right over the grey stones, beneath 
which sleep so many forgotten generations. 

Close to Gunwalloe are the lands of Carminowe, whose knight, 
you will remember, was one of King Arthur's trusty friends. The 
names of Caerleon, Tintagell, and divers other Cornish localities 
also recall many an idyl of the great pure King and the Knights of 
his Round Table. 

It seemed like a strange unreal dream to find ourselves wandering 
in the dim twilight along the shores of that mystic mere. Never a 
sound was there to break the stillness of evening, save only 


The ripple washing in the reeds 
And the wild water lapping on the crags. 


Our path lay among rocks and russet bracken, along a pathway 
fringed with the weirdest of gnarled old oaks, such as would have 
rejoiced the heart of Gustave Doré in his most grotesque moods. 
Suddenly rounding a corner, we halted, speechless with delight 
at the scene before us, for beyond the lake stretched the open sea 
(their division only marked by the dark line of shingle, with the gap 
through which the superfluous waters had escaped), and both alike 
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reflected the wondrous afterglow which lighted up the heavens, then 
slowly faded away, giving place to delicate grey clouds. 

Slowly from the midst of these there shone out one star of sur- 
passing brilliance, and, as the still lake faithfully mirrored this in 
a waving flame of light, it needed small imagination to deem that it 
was in truth the brand Excalibur, and that we could even discern 
the arm robed in white samite, and the hand which grasped the 
jewelled hilt. Then, as we once more looked back, the great full 
moon had risen, mellow as in time of harvest, and lighted the whole 
lake with quivering lines of glory ; and, as we wound our homeward 
way (on an evening balmy as if it had been early autumn), at every 
turn the weird old oaks framed fresh pictures of beauty on the 
moonlit waters. 

To me those hanging woods of Penrose possessed a more per- 
sonal interest, as having been the old home of my Cornish ancestors. 
Three generations have passed away since a vessel, bound, like our 
own, for the sunny East, was driven by stress of weather to seek 
refuge in Falmouth Harbour, where the officers, naval and military, 
were hospitably entertained by the kind people of Cornwall. 

A large ball was given in the town, whereat the young heiress 
of Penrose was graciously pleased to intimate her willingness to 
dance with any officer present, “ except that ugly Scotchman!” (as 
she described my great-grandfather). Nevertheless, ere the vessel 
returned to sea, that canny Scot had wooed and won the maiden, and 
found that a pleasant home at Penrose had more charms for him than 
soldiering in the East. 

Among his quaint letters to friends in the north of Scotland are 
some describing the “ Cornish blessings ”- whereby his revenues were 
increased, these being none other than the wrecks which brought 
him goodly stores of all sorts. Hogsheads of Madeira, brandy, and 
rum, and many another useful offering was brought as tribute by old 
ocean, to say nothing of the abundant firewood which was for ever 
drifting on the shore; firewood which the people gather up thank- 
fully, yet sadly, knowing what bitter tales of sorrow, and of dear 
lives lost, are attached to those battered planks, and not knowing 
but that some day, wives and mothers on other shores, may in like 
manner gather up the shattered fragments of the ships once manned 
by their own Cornish men. 

From Helston a drive of ten or twelve miles brought us to the 
Lizards, passing over a tract of country which, in the summer time, 
must be quite delicious by reason of its profusion of many-coloured 
blossoms, Even in this mid-winter we still found a few heads of 
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the white Cornish heath (Zrica vagans), which I believe is not indi- 
genous to any other part of these isles, but which grows abundantly 
in this neighbourhood, and is found on every uncultivated corner 
for a space of about seven miles. Its presence is said to be due to the 
magnesia in the Serpentine rock. It grows luxuriantly in large tufts, 
in company with the three varieties of purple and pink heather com- 
mon to our Scottish moors. Variousother unfamiliar plants attracted 
our notice, chiefly the tamarisk shrub, now bearing its second edition 
of pink feathery blossoms. We also found sundry rare ferns, but 
none so beautiful as the fronds of the Asplenium marinum which 
we had brought from the Land’s End, where its tufts of glossy 
green adorn many a crevice of the storm-riven rocks. 

Not least among the attractions of Cornwall in our eyes are 
its hedgerows of lavish width, which no cconomical farmer has 
reduced from things of beauty to mere land boundaries, but where 
all manner of trailing plants are allowed to grow gracefully at 
nature’s bidding. And here and there, beneath some overhanging 
tree, you come to a stile—those unique Cornish stiles, formed of 
long narrow blocks of granite sct in detached steps, across which 
you may chance to see a picturesque group of lassies coming from 
the well, bearing red earthenware pitchers of almost Eastern form. 

Having sent our dogcart and luggage across the moof, to give 
notice to the good folk in Kynance Cove of the unlooked-for 
advent of winter guests, we walked on to the headland known as 
the Lizards, where a tall double-lighthouse warns all mariners to 
steer clear of the dangerous coast. ‘Two tall towers, standing on 
either side of a long dwelling-house—the whole kept so dazzlingly 
whitewashed as to afford a mark by day as well as by night; each 
tower burns nineteen Argand lamps with concave reflectors of 
copper lined with polished silver—a more troublesome light to 
manage, and less effective, than the newer lights with intensifying 
crystal lenses. 

From this point to “the Cove” is not more than a couple of 
miles, but the beauty of the coast and of the balmy summer-like 
weather tempted us to linger on every headland and explore every 
corner, climbing as far as the tide would suffer us over the blue- 
black slaty rocks, while rushing waters swirled around ; the great 
green waves carrying on their ceaseless warfare with the cliffs, for 
ever dashing onward as if bent on scaling their summit, and as 
often falling back foiled, to melt away in a sea of surging foam. 

We lingered till eyes and ears and mind were alike imbued with 
waves—waves—waves—and we drank in a sense of exhilaration from 


’ 
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their life and energy, their perpetual sound and motion. Yet (lest 
familiarity should lessen the sense of awe, and tempt us to forget the 
treachery of the untamable beauty), in every crevice of the rocks lay 
fragments of wreck, dashed up as if in derision of man’s puny power 
—masts, spars, planks, battered and bruised and frayed like bits of 
old cloth ; here and there splinters of wood coloured or gilt, telling 
of the care once expended on the poor vessel that had gone down 
like a nutshell before the angry water; and here and there great 
bits of solid iron, portions of engines and boilers, all telling the same 
dread history. 

As we near Kynance Cove, the character of the rock wholly 
changes, to the hardest, many-tinted Serpentine—a rock which not only 
takes a brilliant polish from the hand of the manufacturers of cups 
and vases, fonts and crosses, but even from the action of the waves ; 
and when the tide goes down, the rocks farthest out are so smooth as 
to be extremely unpleasant to walk upon, while the shingle is all 
formed of rounded pebbles of every size and colour, which, while 
still wet, gleam in the sunshine like brilliant jewels. 

When we reached the Cove the tide was still high, washing close 
up to the two white cottages wherein two rival families signify their 
willingness to receive guests. More scrupulous cleanliness and a 
more cordial welcome could nowhere be found than in the quaint 
little rooms where we picnicked and slept like queens. 

When the full moon rose, we once more followed the retreating 
tide, and sat on the far-out rocks, watching the gleaming of the white 
surf ; and again, ere day broke, we were on the alert, and clambered 
on to a great rock, which at high tide had seemed to us an island, 
and thence watched the sun rise in glowing splendour. Descending 
from this outpost, we explored cave after cave, each more curious and 
beautiful than the last, radiant with every conceivable colour, and 
paved with brilliant pebbles, white sands, or clear green water. 

My companions being learned in such matters, tried to teach 
me the true names of those gem-like stones, but for me it was 
sufficient to look upon them, as on a ray of crystallised rainbow-light. 
Perhaps if I were addressing a sympathetic Scottish ear, I might 
whisper that there was one great rock in particular which suggested 
nothing so much as a Cumming-tartan plaid—being composed of 
chequers of scarlet and vivid green, crossed and recrossed with narrow 
lines of black and white. These white veins are generally Steatite or 
Soap-stone, but all the other colours are produced in the Serpentine 
itself by the presence of various ores. Thus copper produces the 
most exquisite green of every shade, from the clear yellowish tinge 
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of early spring to the deepest malachite, while iron sometimes pro- 
duces pure black, sometimes scarlet or dark red. We found many 
pebbles no bigger than a shilling, distinctly showing each of these 
colours ; others, again, white with layers of lustrous metallic green—a 
mineral called diallege. 

When the returning tide once more concealed this world of 
beauty, we wandered along the brow of the cliff to the headland of 
Rill, thence overlooking sea and shore for miles in every direction, 
all bathed in calm sunlight, and the air warm and balmy. We asked 
ourselves again and again, “Could this really be the middle of 
December?” while we sat on the cliffs, in ail but summer raiment, 
watching the changing lights and shadows on the water, as soft grey 
clouds and mellow rays arranged themselves in fantastic cloud- 
pictures. 

A multitude of vessels, tempted by the light favouring breeze, 
once more ventured out of their harbour of refuge at Falmouth ; 
and a great fleet of fishing-boats, each carrying two brown sails, 
also started in pursuit of pilchard and haik—the latter a silvery 
fish, something like an ugly salmon, with rather tasteless white 
flesh ; while the pilchard, which form so important an item in 
the Cornish fisheries, resemble small and very oily herring. They 
are chiefly exported for the Italian market. As we awatched 
those little nutshells sailing awayso cheerily in the sunshine, and 
bethought us of the awful dangers that might await them ere their 
return (with or without their silvery prize, as the case might be), - 
the words of the poor fisherwives’ song rarg hauntingly in our ears, 
telling how dearly bought the bonnie fish may be, and how often 


Wives and mithers, maist despairing, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 


Later in the day we drove to Gunwalloe Church, to see the spot 
where King Arthur died ; little did we reck of envious traditions of 
Brittany, asserting that there, in Armorica, the great King breathed 
his last. For us the Cornish legend was sufficient, and in truth the 
very position of the little chapel invests it with a tone of romance as 
it nestles into the green headland, just where the rivulet flows west- 
ward into the ocean, reflecting the evening light, while beyond the 
strip of barren moorland lies the great water with all its tales of 
mystery. 

We watched the sun set like liquid fire, behind towers and 
palaces of purple cloud ; then, passing on, we marked the spot 
where, many years ago, a Spanish galliote was wrecked, and her 
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heavier cargo, including two and a half tons of dollars, sank to rise 
no more. Only a few stray dollars have from time to time been 
washed ashore, as if to whet the appetite of adventurous spirits who 
fain would work that submarine mine and spoil the sea of its ill- 
gotten treasure. One or two such attempts had been made, and 
had hitherto signally failed. This year, however, the experiment 
had been renewed on a large and costly scale by one not wont to 
be readily foiled by difficulties, and, though no success had as yet 
crowned his labours, he still determined to persevere, hoping to 
construct a gallery beneath the sea whereby to reach the rock basin 
where, it is believed, the dollars rest beneath a great bank of sand. 

The suggestion of trade with far countries raised by the Spanish 
dollars presents itself in another form in the quaint name of Pol- 
Jew, a neighbouring headland—a name which, like that of Market 
Jew (which occurs twice in and near Penzance), is said to be derived 
from olden days, when Jewish trading-ships found their way to 
Cornwall in search of tin. 

The prefix Pol, like those of Tre and Pen, which belong so 
peculiarly to this part of the country, had by this time grown quite 
familiar to our ears, both in the names of places and people, as in 
Penlerick, Penrose, Penzance, Pendennis, or, again, Pol-peer, Pol- 
Jew; or sometimes we find it in the middle of a word, as in the head- 
land rejoicing in the name of Tol-pedn-pen-with. As to the Tre- 
warthas, Trevenas, Trewellas, Trevanions, Trevoses, Tregonys, their 
names were legion; and in each village through which we passed 
we noted new varieties, just as a Sassenach coming North might take 
count of our endless Aacs. 

Evening found us once more in the comfortable “‘ Angel Inn” at 
Helston, where we duly inspected the “ Hell stone,” whence the 
pleasant little town derives its unfortunate name ; a large boulder of 
black rock which the Devil, for reasons of his own, was once carrying 
in mid-air, when he was attacked by St. Michael, and, as a matter of 
course, worsted in the fight, during which he dropped the infernal 
stone, a precious legacy for the town, but one which some utilitarian 
builder has thought fit to break up and use as building material, so 
that it now figures in the outer wall of the Assembly Room. It is 
simply a large meteorolite. 

The town stands on a steep hillside, with the main street running’ 
right up and down ; so every shower of rain that falls washes and 
cleanses it. Moreover, on either side of the street a clear rivulet 
flows through the open gutter, thus keeping all fresh and sweet, 
Nevertheless we heard a lamentable account of the drainage of the: 
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town and of the prevalence of smallpox in consequence. Many of 
the old houses are very picturesque, with quaint overhanging windows, 
and gable-ends to the street. But the most striking reminder of old 
fashions is the frequent sound of the coachman’s horn, blown to 
summon the passengers for divers so-called coaches (in reality 
omnibuses), which run thrice a day, to and from Falmouth and 
Penzance, 

We took our places for the former, and drove threugh ugly mining 
country as far as Penryn Station, the way being enlivened by hideous 
statistics of mining accidents by way of variety on the usual tales of 
shipwreck. From Penryn we looked down on Falmouth and its 
harbour, and a few minutes later we were ensconced in a large bow 
window of the “ Old Green Bank Hotel,” commanding a magnificent 
view of the whole harbour, and so close to the shipping that we could 
have thrown a pebble on board of sundry large vessels. 

The harbour at that moment represented a large shipping”hospital, 
so great was the multitude of vessels of every sort and size and 
nation which had all crowded thither, in more or less disabled 
condition, after their conflict with the hurricane. Scarcely one was 
there which had not experienced some damage. Some had sprung 
leaks all but fatal, and the exhausted crews had been pumping for 
the dear life, and all but given up hope ere relief reached them. 
Others had had their decks swept, their boats and compasses carried 
off, their rudders or their engines destroyed, their deck-houses 
smashed. Others had lost bulwarks and masts, and were picked up 
at sea as helpless hulks, and towed into harbour by more fortunate 
vessels, The loss of sails, spars, and rigging sounded quite trifling 
amid the mass of more serious casualties ; while the destruction of 
cargo, either thrown overboard to lighten the ship or spoilt by sea 
water, was spoken of as a very slight matter, as well it might be 
when compared with the precious lives imperilled. 

It is said to be an ill wind that blows nobody good, and so it 
seemed in the present instance, for all the shipwrights’ yards were 
crowded, and work enough and to spare for every willing hand that 
could take a turn either in repairing the cripples or in discharging 
and reshipping their cargoes. 

All day long busy little tugs were hurrying to and fro, on the 
look-out for vessels that might have succeeded in nearing the harbour, 
and that needed their help ere they could enter that desired haven. 
The sight of these active little boats towing in the huge disabled ships 
or steamers always reminded us of the fable of the mouse which 
rescued the lion. Sometimes it needed the united efforts of two or 
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more to drag some great unwieldy steamer, whose engines refused 
their office. 

But the vessels that contrived, in whatever condition, to reach 
the port, were fortunate indeed as compared with the terrible list of 
those reported as altogether missing—many of which had undoubtedly 
foundered with all hands, others had been cast on the cruel rocks 
and totally. wrecked, with the loss of perhaps half their crew, while 
others again had been forsaken and their perishing mariners rescued 
by passing ships at the risk of their own lives. 

One such terrible tale of suffering was in every mouth the 
morning we reached Falmouth, when a Swedish brig came in, bring- 
ing with her thirteen men, which at her own imminent peril she had 
rescued from the wreck of the Zowisa of Shields. The vessel had 
been stricken early on Sunday afternoon with such appalling sudden- 
ness that the crew were literally paralysed. The first squall carried 
off the upper and lower maintopsail yards. ‘The vessel trembled like 
a leaf before the terrific gale, which lashed the sea into raging fury. 
Wave after wave swept over the deck, the vessel rolling fearfully, 
while the crew for two hours struggled ineffectually to take in the 
sails. Meanwhile the waters poured into the hold, and all hands 
were called to the pumps. Again and again they were washed away, 
yet, returning to their work, they toiled_on till seven o’clock in the 
evening, when, despite their efforts, the vessel was full of water. 
Further toil being useless, they gave up the attempt in despair. 

Heavier and heavier grew the seas that washed over them. At 
last they saw through the darkness one mighty billow sweeping down 
upon them with resistless force. As it dashed over them it threw 
the vessel on her side, and as the water within prevented her righting 
she lay right over. Her wretched crew, seventeen in all, were 
plunged in the raging water. Two succeeded in scrambling into 
the rigging, the others struggled to reach the upper side of the ship, 
but every fresh wave that broke over her hurled them back into the 
howling waste of waters. Four were washed away never to rise 
again. The others, with superhuman effort, regained their post, and 
contrived to hold on till the vessel fell quite over on her broadside, 
again casting them all adrift in the breakers. 

Once more they reached the ship, and finding that the copper 
along the keel was partially loose they contrived to grasp it, and thus 
with benumbed fingers, and in the freezing cold, they held on for 
three hours, while the violence of the hurricane increased every 
moment. At the end of this time the mainmast was carried away, 
and the ship partly righted. Then with the utmost difficulty the 
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crew climbed from the keel up the side of the ship and regained the 
deck. Here they remained from Sunday night till Tuesday at mid- 
day, with seas breaking over them continually ; with nothing to allay 
their burning thirst and hunger save a little biscuit thoroughly 
saturated with salt water, and all the time death staring them in the 
face. 

While in this awful situation, no fewer than sixteen vessels passed 
so close by them as to be within hailing distance ; yet not one dared 
to put off a boat, knowing that by so doing they would only consign 
their own men to almost certain death. Two of these were steamers. 
One North Shields barque hovered near for some time, passing them 
three times within hail, but she too at length gave up the attempt 
that seemed so hopeless, and left them to their fate. Then indeed the 
sufferers gave way to despair. 

On Monday night, however, this Swedish brig (the Fide, Cap- 
tain Westerberg) hove in sight, and on nearing the wreck this good 
Samaritan cheered the men with words of comfort, and promised to 
stand by them all night, ready to lower a boat the moment the sea 
would suffer him to do so. All through that terrible night the 
anxious watch continued, and the kindly Swede sailed round and 
round the sufferers, till towards dawn a slight lull in the fury of the 
tempest enabled him to send off a boat, which brought them all in 
safety to his hospitable ship and cordial welcome. One poor fellow 
had a corner of sorer anguish than his fellows, for while rescuing his 
captain he had lost the opportunity of saving the life of his own 
brother, who was swept away at the same moment. 

Every sailors’ home in the town was crowded with such waifs as 
these, each with a terrible tale of suffering and disaster. As we 
wandered through the narrow old-fashioned streets, the multitude of 
foreign sailors who had here found refuge gave them all the 
character of a foreign seaport, while Italians, French, Dutch, and 
Germans discussed their affairs, every man in his own tongue, a per- 
fect Babel thus resounding from every thronged corner. 

Passing through the town we came to Pendennis Castle— 
a fortified headland, by no means as interesting as its name might 
suggest, but commanding a fine view of the calm sea on one side 
and the crowded harbour on the other. We noted with interest that 
the whole white strand is composed, not of sand or pebbles, but of 
finely broken coral, or something closely resembling it, intermixed 
with delicate shells ; and we were told that such enormous quantities 
of this had been dredged from the bottom of the harbour as to 
deepen it by ten or twelve fathoms, 
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And now my tale is told. This sketch of our wintry wanderings 
was penned ere we left Falmouth, while sitting in a quiet bow 
window of the old hotel, overlooking the harbour. The picture 
that then lay outstretched before me seems still present to my 
memory. 

The full moon had risen in her glory, illumining the calm water- 
street where small craft plied to and fro, while the larger vessels lay 
thankfully at rest. They, and their lights, and the coloured lights of 
the city, and the colder ray of the moonbeams, all lay faultlessly 
mirrored in the still water ; and one long ripple followed in the wake 
of the ferry-boat conveying belated passengers to the opposite 
shore, where lies the old town of Flushing. Thence, floating across 
the water, came the sound of church-bells, summoning the people 
to evening worship. 

The following day we returned to Plymouth, to receive our 
sailing orders, again passing through the village of St. Austell, where 
great tanks of liquid white earth mark the presence of the white 
china clay which forms so large an item of the revenue of this 
district ; clay which not only supplies some of our own Midland 
factories, but also is largely exported to France and the Baltic, the 
vessels which carry it thither returning laden with timber. 

Then, bidding a cordial farewell to Cornwall, to its kindly people, 
we once more started on our journey to Ceylon, leaving the Land of 
Cream for the Isle of Cocoa-nuts, and grey English skies and leafless 
bowers for the cloudless blue that canopies the tropical jungle. 
The Agra having already been despatched with a large number of 
our passengers, the remainder were sent in the Othello, and a 
pleasant large party of cordial friends we were, thenceforth to be 
recognised in the social life of Ceylon as the “ Hindoo-Othellos.” 

At least four very happy couples in India and in Ceylon look 
back in gladness to the Hindoo-Othello voyage, which transformed 
so many strangers into life-long lovers. 

As for the poor Hindoo, £10,000 had to be expended on repairs 
and a lawsuit with her builders ere she could again put to sea. Of: 
her further adventures I only know that once off Halifax and once 
off Hull she was in imminent danger of foundering, and had to be 
towed into port in a disabled condition. Now her stormy and 
troublous life is over, and her owners can rejoice that her career has 
ended without a larger loss of precious human life, 


Cc. F. GORDON. CUMMING. 
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THE LOVES OF A ROYAL BIRD. 


ERHAPS the peacock might not have been greatly to blame 

when he tried to abduct the wife of the guineafowl. He 

had not enjoyed the advantages of a carcful education, and merely 

followed his own uncorrected instincts. Yet I am prepared to state 

that there is a code of morals in things matrimonial even among 
birds, and this the peacock undoubtedly violated. 

We know that among the feathered tribes the male gains the 
affections of the female by various artifices and accomplishments. 
The bird of paradise which has the most beautiful plumage is able 
to choose the mate who is most to his fancy, while the one who 
is least conspicuous has to espouse her whom his more fortunate 
brethren have left. The scratching birds win their wives by strength 
and personal prowess, and the song birds enchant their mistresses 
with their music. How the stern and solitary birds of prey select 
their mates is a mystery which has not been solved. A _ pair of 
falcons will live in the same eyrie for years and not tolerate the 
intrusion of birds of their own species in the neighbourhood. The 
sportsman will constantly see the same couple in certain haunts and 
in vain try to discover others in the same locality, yet if one is 
killed the survivor has no difficulty in procuring a mate. We may 
therefore infer that the bachelors and spinsters of the falcon world 
live just beyond the boundaries of the hunting grounds which the 
married couples consider their own, in the distant hope of achieving 
connubial bliss. How the falcon proposes I do not know. He 
probably says in truly baronial fashion, “Madam, you shall be 
mine !” and the affair is settled. A refusal would result in blood, 
feathers, and brains. 

If one could only get a glimpse of the courtship of the wood- 
cock in the solitude of Norwegian forests, or of the pretty love- 
making of teal and widgeon among northern marshes where molluscs 
are plentiful and banks of sedges reflect themselves in the water, 
what an entertaining chapter could be written on the Art of Popping 
the Question. 

Any way, it does not matter how the bride is won. Conjugal 
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fidelity and an objection to unions between different species is a 
marked characteristic of the birds. Have you not heard the swallow 
twittering idyls to his mate of several summers? Does not the 
thrush reserve his most luscious song for his sitting hen? Are not 
the magpie and the daw most entertainingly garrulous among the 
gooseberry bushes and chimneystacks where they build their 
nests ? 

Then when does the turkeycock, with all his faults, try to con- 
tract an alliance with the barndoor fowl, or the gander go a-wooing 
the heron or the moorhen? These mixed marriages are as repug- 
nant to our feathered friends as matrimonial unfaithfulness. 

There are some people who are always ready to reject reasonable 
explanations. They will say that creatures of kindred habits and 
family connection naturally are hostile to each other. They interfere 
with each other in the struggle for existence. They will assert that 
it was for this reason that the peacock attacked the guineafowl, and 
his attraction to the guineahen was an adventitious result of the 
dispute. ‘They will give as examples the ostracism of the chough by 
the jackdaw, of the black rat by his grey congener, of the British 
partridge by his red-legged Continental cousin, of the martin by the 
swift. ‘They will show that the Colchican killed off the Chinese 
pheasant, absorbed the foreign hens into its seraglios and stamped 
its own identity on the offspring ; and that no pheasant is found in 
the area of geographical distribution of the peacock. 

Well, if Pavo had such an objection to Pintado, why the dickens 
did he not have the row before ? 

For my part I believe the peacock coveted the guineahen, and 
it was this unrighteous passion which made him pursue her spouse 
with untiring hatred. If I thought his hostility was due to class 
feeling or clannishness, I could forgive him, for these sentiments are 
not far removed from patriotism. Alas that a creature so beautiful 
in form and colour should be morally a whited sepulchre, an apple 
of the Dead Sea ! 

Let us leave our narrative for a moment and look into the family 
history of our actors. We all know that Argus was Juno’s private 
detective, and when he was collecting evidence in the delicate case 
of Jupiter and Io, Mercury sent the intelligent officer to sleep with 
music or whisky, and made short work of him. The queen of 
gods, instead of building a mausoleum to her faithful servant, 
took out his hundred eyes and used them to decorate the tail of her 
favourite bird. In later times the peacock figured in Christian art, 
the circular arrangement of these eyes in the outspread tail being 
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emblematical of eternity, and modern painters have not been in- 
sensible to the fine appearance of the bird. From the Spice Islands 
of the east Solomon obtained peacocks which adorned the courts of 
his cedar palace, and those which Alexander brought from India 
attracted people from great distances to come and see them. ‘The 
mandarin probably adopted the eyed feather as a badge of his caste 
when the world was yet young, and the dusky beauties of the Malay 
archipelago have for ages enhanced their charms by collars and 
belts of the blue feathers from the peacock’s neck. As food the 
peacock is not much esteemed nowadays. Wallace says the breast 
of the young hen is white and tender, but the ordinary run of birds 
are only fit for broth or stew. Whether the Romans had better teeth ~ 
or better cooks than we have is an open question, but they certainly 
appreciated the peacock at their banquets. The taste, however, 
died out in the Middle Ages, for in the reign of Francis I. it only 
appeared at table embalmed with spices and dressed in its own skin, 
not to be eaten, but as an incentive to appetite. Thus preserved the 
same peacock was served again and again, and on special occasions, 
such as weddings, his beak and throat were stuffed with “cotton 
wool and camphire” and lighted for the divertisement of the guests. 

The peafowl is associated in our mindswith medizval pageants and 
modern palaces. We picture him figuring at a baronial feast or sunning 
himself on the terrace of some great lord’s mansion. In a state 
of nature too, his surroundings are luxurious. He is protected from 
the heat by tropical trees festooned with rattans and creepers. He 
wanders among groves of palms and plantains, and crushes under 
foot fragrant herbs. The jackfruit bursts with over-ripeness and 
offers him a delicious meal, while the papaw, the custard apple, and 
the guava drop before his feet to be consumed. In the native 
gardens the chillis and other pungent plants, young spinach, and 
succulent bringals are only protected from him by a slight hedge of 
hibiscus and allamanda. He drinks in pools where lilies grow and 
kingfishers and orioles light up the shadowy gloom. ‘To him the 
morning air is scented with the pitchamal, and as evening comes 
the cicada and the bullfrog lull him to sleep. 

He is a glutton, like most fowls, and a very ogre of a papa. He 
drives the sitting hen from the nest and breaks the eggs, and when 
the chicks are hatched he will swallow them before the distressed 
mother. His consorts are numerous, yet he has a constant passion 
for intrigues with peahen not his own. And as for his voice it is 
terrible. Well may the Italians say that the peacock has the dress 
of an angel and the voice of the devil. 


’ 
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The guineafowl came originally from Africa and Madagascar, 
It has been known for centuries in Europe, and esteemed for its 
flesh and the fine flavour of its eggs, as well as for its graceful shape 
and spotted plumage. Sir William Jardine, it is true, calls “ simple 
Susan’s guineahen” a clumsily formed bird, but Oliver Goldsmith, 
whose taste was as good as Sir William’s, says that it has “a fine 
delicate shape.” It has been known under the name of Meleagris, 
Numidian fowl, and Pintado. Pierre Belon de Mans says that the 
Meleagris was a turkey. But this is spiritedly refuted by Mr. Brode- 
rip, who maintains that turkeys were imported with tobacco and 
potatoes by the discoverers of America, and were therefore unknown 
to the ancients, neither were they introduced by the Jesuits from 
India to Europe. ‘The wild guineafowl is said to have but one 
mate. He shares with the female the labour of incubation and the 
care of the young. He diligently seeks food for his family and will 
defend them from marauders with his life. During the heat of the 
day he enjoysa sand bath to rid himself of the parasites which 
infest him, and when the sun begins to sink he disports himself with 
his companions in innocent games. His voice, though metallic, is 
capable of modulation, and his calls are various, whereas the pea- 
cock is at all times brazen-tongued, and communicates to the hearer 
the sensation of sharpening slate-pencils. In climates warmer than 
our own, where large flocks of guineafowl are kept in a half-tame 
state, they may frequently be seen going through a form of amuse- 
ment which I will try to describe. Some open place is chosen as a 
place of meeting, and the birds leisurely collect by twos and threes 
till a goodly party is formed. When all are ready one guineafowl 
leaves the flock and walks in front of them with an air which seems 
to say, “ Now then, ladies and gentlemen, look this way if you 
please. The sports are about to begin. The great event is the ten- 
yards race, which we believe will be done in the shortest time on 
record. It will have to be run in heats ; one competitor at a time.” 
When he has secured attention he ruffles his feathers, separates his 
wings slightly from his sides, and off he starts at full speed, running 
in a semicircle. Having covered the required distance, he returns 
to his companions at a processional pace, as much as to say, After 
a performance like that you ought to be just thunderstruck. Bird 
after bird goes through the evolution till evening, when some retire 
to roost in the trees and others with chicks nestle among the sweet 
lemon grass and fragrant cuss-cuss. 

Those who have studied guineafowl wiil notice that they have 
at least five very different modes of expression. The ordinary 
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“Come back, come back ” is uttered partly to keep the flock together, 
and partly because it relieves the tedium of solitude when the birds 
separate in search of food. Just in the same manner the milkmaid 
and labourer sing to themselves, and the bullockdriver and the 
palanquin-bearers relieve the loneliness of their journey by grunts and 
cries and chaunts. The cluck of the hen is in a higher pitch than 
that of the barndoor fowl, and so is the call of the cock when he 
wishes to summon his family to some delicacy. Warning of danger 
is conveyed by an exclamation of “ kitti-kitti-kitti-kitti,” which, 
when taken up by a whole flock, resembles a concert of kettle- 
drums. The fifth note is that of interrogation. Perhaps a hawk’s 
shadow skims across the ground, and the Gallinus take refuge in the 
cover. There is absolute silence till there is reason to suppose that 
the peril is over. Then one little wattled head after another is poked 
out of the foliage and a high-pitched note, uttered softly, leaves no 
doubt that they are asking each other if all is right. 

The scene of the story lies near Dublin. <A few miles from the 
Irish capital is a square substantial house standing among woods 
and pasture land. A tributary of the Dodder flows through the 
grounds and expands into an artificial pool, where perch and roach 
and pinkeens breed undisturbed and unfished for. Terraces and 
shaded walks and quaint stone-built arbours, tumble-down ranges 
of stables and decayed outhouses, cowsheds choked with grass, and 
lanes leading to nowhere, suggest the diversity of tastes and occupa- 
tions of previous occupiers. 

The place is said to have been built by a noble family in the time 
of the first Georges, and afterwards passed into the hands of a some- 
what celebrated character, who had risen from a flunkey to be friend 
and boon companion of the Prince Regent. Royalty is said to have 
slept under this roof, and fashion under the table. Personages whom 
Huish had chronicled and Hogarth depicted and Gillray caricatured, 
the jovial monks of the Screw and the mad demons who belonged 
to the Hell Fire Club, had probably gambled, intrigued, and got 
drunk together in this house during two generations, but since the 
thirties it had been tenanted by people who had no ambition to be 
four-bottle men, or bucks, or mashers, and its present occupiers 
desired no greater excitement than to pick up a David Cox at a sale 
or get a prize for orchids at a flower-show. 

A few years ago a pair of peafowl and a guinea cock and two 
hens might be seen wandering about the gardens and _ pleasure 
grounds of the old house. Judging from the beauty of his plumage, 
the peacock was in the prime of life, and had moulted for the third 
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time. His deportment was elegant and his manner easy, and he and 
his spouse made a very handsome couple. On sunny days, when the 
air was warm, he would spread out his tail covert and tread a stately 
measure, making each feather of his train shiver as if it had the ague 
whenever he approached his spouse. She, good soul, knew that 
these attentions were meant to please her, and flattered him with 
feminine blandishments. On these occasions the peacock discarded 
his character of courtier and became a handsome barbarian, whom 
you admired and yet felt sorry for because of his vulgar ostentation. 
The absurdity of his pompous bearing became more accentuated 
when the turkeycock, not to be outdone, would spread his tail also 
and strut and gobble after his distinguished relative. 

The guineafowl frequented the same haunts as the peacocks, and 
except an occasional peck were fairly treated by the bigger birds. 
They deserved some consideration, for they were a highly respect- 
able middle-class family, and much superior to the tagrag and bob- 
tail of the farmyard. 

Things went on well enough till death removed the peahen and 
one of the female guineafowl. ‘The guinea cock regarded his loss 
with indifference, but the peacock was inclined to quarrel with fate. 
He stalked about in majestic sorrow, pondering on his departed 
consoler and companion. No longer did he spread his tail in the 
sunlight to court the admiration of all beholders. He sought the 
solitude of the kitchen garden, or of the top of the house, and aban- 
doned himself to sadness, when the Evil One whispered to him, 
“You are lonely. The guineafowl has a wife. If he were to die, 
perhaps she might suit you.” 

Having made the suggestion, the demon let the peacock work 
out the idea for himself. ‘The ferment had been introduced, and the 
bird’s mind became a vat of black wickedness, generating vile plots 
and loathsome bubbles of intrigue. No serpent has licked my ears, 
but it did not want the supernatural gifts of Melampus to interpret 
what happened. 

One dewy morning, when the sun was shining slantwise through 
the elms on to the petunia beds, we saw the peacock make advances 
to the guineahen. With dignified steps he walked beside her and 
pecked about, as if unconscious of her presence. After a while he 
found dainty morsels—a seed, a worm, a choice piece of gravel 
wherewith to triturate the food in the gizzard—and he dropped them 
in her way. The lady at first seemed suspicious of these advances. 
She thought her noble friend only put these delicacies in her way to 
get a good peck at her topknot, but she soon found that his highness 
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had no ‘hostile intentions, and her manner changed towards him. 
She walked by his side with a sort of smug satisfaction at having 
made so great a conquest. 

Cinderella’s little foot had won the heart of the beautiful prince, 
but the boy who cleaned the boots (Cinderella’s companion, who is 
not mentioned in history) felt a lump in his throat after the visit of 
the royal chamberlain, and resolved to throw half a brick at the royal 
noddle on the first opportunity. So with the guineacock. He was 
not going to see this metallic-tinted aristocrat of the farmyard rob 
him of the affections of his spouse without striking a blow. 

“With your permission, sir,” said the guineafowl, “7 will pick 
worms and seeds and gravel for my wife. You need not be solici- 
tous about her welfare.” 

And he elbowed himself between the bird of Juno and the fickle 
fair. ‘The manner was offensive, intentionally objectionable. 

“Confound you!” cried the peacock, angrily, “how dare you 
jostle me! If you do not wish to suffer you had better not inter- 
fere in my affairs.” 

“Zounds, sir! Your affairs! Do you think I am going to allow 
you to whisper soft nothings in my wife’s ear and offer no objection ? 
No, by Jove, you are mistaken if you suppose that your lofty manner 
and superior size will make me complaisant.” 

And the little guineafowl ruffled his feathers and looked fero- 
cious. 

“ Take that!” said the peacock, making a dig at his opponent’s 
cranium. 

“ Bad shot !” cried the guineafowl as he evaded the blow, and 
with half-outspread wings wheeled round the peacock in a graceful 
curve. 

Rage seized the peacock, and, forgetting all his dignity, he strad- 
dled after his enemy like an ostrich. The guineafowl was too 
quick. He flew before the wind like a clipper, and hid himself 
behind a rhododendron bush. 

“Won't I give it him!” thought the peacock as he strided on. 

The Philistines be upon thee, Samson! Rushing from his 
ambush the smart little bird twice plumped his opponent on the head 
like a fighting cock. A few feathers flew in the air, and off he was 
again to another bush of refuge. 

The battle continued in a desultory manner all the morning. 
Each bird tried to gain an advantage by fraud. Each innocently 
pecked about till he got an opportunity of dashing on his rival when 
he was ynprepared. Several times they were driven away from 
“ach other, but they managed to meet pretty often. 
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I do not know whether the two guineafowls talked it over when 
they went home, and the male discovered that his wife had an admira- 
tion for the peacock’s beautiful tail, but his tactics were changed the 
next morning. Instead of leading his enemy into ambush and 
blinding him with a few smart strokes from his pinions, the guinea- 
fowl harassed the peacock by running rapidly round him and picking 
out his tail feathers. Vainly did the larger bird try to protect his 
rear. Like a Bedouin, his tormentor swooped down on his tail and 
was off like a shot with a feather in his beak. This method of 
attack served admirably to irritate the peacock to madness, and so 
pleased the guineafowl. 

Thus the war continued. The peacock became haggard and 
careworn. His tail-feathers were of all lengths and hung at various 
angles, and he looked as seedy as the jackdaw of Ingoldsby. His 
gorgeous airs forsook him. He looked a determined ruffian, a des- 
perate cut-throat. With outstretched neck and angry eye he drove 
off the poultry when the girl scattered the barley in the yard. The 
ducks waddled away from him in gabbling terror, and the fowls eyed 
him with fear. When he took a walk in the kitchen garden the 
blackbirds flew into the apple trees, and the sparrows and finches 
cowered in the gooseberry bushes and uttered small chirping notes 
of anxiety. Friendless and draggle-tailed, with his heart full of 
revenge, the peacock remained for weeks the victim of the guinea- 
fowl by day and of harrowing thoughts by night. The female 
Gallina no longer coquetted with her former admirer. She either 
appreciated the courage or feared the wrath of her husband. Any 
way, she was apparently faithful. 

One morning on coming to breakfast we noticed that the 
guineacock was lame. He stvod on one leg, and when his enemy 
approached him he hobbled off precipitately. He was caught and 
examined, and it was found that his leg was broken, and shortly 
afterwards he died. 

No one witnessed that last combat. No doubt the little guinea- 
fowl fought valiantly till a stroke of his adversary’s wing fractured his 
bone, and ultimately caused his death. The memory of the brave 
bird was ill cherished by his wife. She became the companion of 
the peacock. But the fates were just : she was killed by a dog. 

** And the peacock ?” 

Oh, he still lives in solitude, and in rainy weather shrieks till he 
is husky in the valley of Rathkeale. 


W. H. T. WINTER. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT 
IRELAND. 


SUMMER visit to the Sister Island may be sufficient to dispel 

many English misconceptions, but it is hardly long enough 
for an average inquirer to grasp even one division of the Irish 
question. There is some gain, however, in securing disillusion 
from Saxon prejudices under any conditions ; and, as a preliminary 
measure towards an accurate knowledge of the Celt, disillusion of 
national or personal prejudice, to an extent, if not entirely, is 
essential. But Ireland is no exception to the general law that 
there is no royal road to a quick mastery of involved and unique 
positions. It is, perhaps, truer of Ireland than of many other coun- 
tries, that the more you take over with you—may I say from the 
land of the oppressor ?— of every kind of travellers’ lore, the more 
you will bring back, whether it be legendary in character, or his- 
toric or social or commercial; or whether it be in the nature of 
truths and first principles in the tangled knotty skein of modern, 
and pre-eminently of modern Irish, politics. Definite and antecedent 
information about the country visited, of course, enables the traveller 
to trade with advantage on his own intellectual capital. Such 
capital enables him io know instinctively what facts to look for 
and collect ; what questions to ask and, with their answers, to 
place on record ; what items and details gathered from incompetent 
or interested witnesses to doubt, or ultimately to reject as untrust- 
worthy. In short, knowledge, like wealth, is self-attractive. But, 
although 2 traveller may be unable either to claim special ac- 
quaintance with, or to apply scientific investigation to, Irish 
affairs, yet a field of inquiry is not for these reasons denied him. 
In Ireland, in common with other countries in a transition, not to 
say an abnormal, state, a candid but discriminating reception of 
facts as they exist, of ideas as they may strike others, of truths 
which have depth and capacity for general application, and of: 
results which only indirectly affect ourselves, is important. And 
these latter, and other qualifications for securing an unbiassed judg- 
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ment on political and social topics in a new country, are within 
the reach of every intelligent person. 

A tour in Ireland for personal investigation suggested itself to me, 
in 1881, on various grounds. I had a keen sense of my own want 
of real acquaintance with Irish matters. I had a strong desire to see 
and hear upon the spot what I was powerless to learn at home. I had 
a profound mistrust of much that others and myself were taught on 
this question at this side of St. George’s Channel. To lessen my 
own ignorance, and to be able to afford to others testimony acquired 
at first hand, I was urged also by wider and less selfish considerations. 
In the first place, the unjust and ungenerous treatment of Ireland 
and the Irish race at the present day, by the daily and weekly news- 
paper press—chiefly of Conservative politics—with but few noble 
exceptions, was a potent inducement to travel in Ireland. I do not 
forget the provocation, both inside and outside of Parliament, and 
on either side of the Irish Sea and of the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
prejudice of a calm estimate of Hibernian topics. But, our public 
teachers and prophets have proved themselves incapable to rise 
above petty, not less than above serious, provocations, which at the 
most disturb the accidents of solid argument, and leave its substance 
untouched. They have allowed themselves to distort and exaggerate 
facts ; to suppress or colour opinion; to write scornfully and 
superciliously of a sensitive people, and unfeelingly and even brutally 
of a nation which knows itself to be conquered and believes itself to 
be downtrodden. Next, the selfish and bigoted Philistinism of 
much upper-class society, which almost prides itself on and actuaily 
cultivates dislike to and aversion from all that bear the Irish name, 
was a further inducement to ascertain experimentally if the demon of 
Hibernia were really as black as he was painted. ‘This Philistinism 
was not always exhibited by those who best knew the country, 
practically or by study ; nor by those who differ on principle from 
its world-wide faith. Perhaps converse propositions to these might 
be the more exact. But, in any case, English country gentlemen 
innocent of definite information respecting Ireland ; Irish landowners, 
by no means ignorant, but not living on their property, and degenerate 
from life-long contact with the Saxon oppressor ; half-pay army 
officers, or retired Indian civil servants imbued with professional 
ideas of an imperial governing race, and its superiority to “ natives ” ; 
idle men of all kinds, loungers at the clubs, or overworked clerks in 
the public offices, fresh from reading the Zimes or the Saturday 
Review —these, their rash thoughts and their rasher words, were still 
further exciting causes of a wish to verify statements and to weigh 
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opinions which otherwise were critically inadmissible. Nor were other 
circumstances without their aggravating influence ; such as out- 
bursts of temper and extravagance of language, out of all proportion 
to the occasion, which ruffled the face of a society, as a rule, largely 
composed of Gallios ; which made conversation, except about money 
prices or changes in the weather, spasmodic and difficult ; and 
which often ended in the social “ boycotting” of the open and out- 
spoken friends of Ireland. Indeed, Saxon antipathy and Saxon 
contempt for the Celt, during the period of Irish legislation at St. 
Stephen’s for at least two years past, have been unparalleled—at least, 
since most of the disputants were infants. This intemperance, heat, 
and want of self-command, from men and women alike, was simply 
‘suicidal. It naturally and irresistibly produced wide and strong 
and even bitter reaction. And this reaction is still (two years after) 
on the increase, with minds sufficiently ingenuous not to be fast 
closed to conviction. I landed in Ireland, conscious indeed of my 
own lack of specific knowledge, but prepared to receive personal 
impressions, local information, and national theories, with such 
impartiality as I could command. For, on my part, I was inspired 
with a prejudice in favour of Ireland and the Irish, rather than against 
them. And as my ignorance of Irish facts was lessened, and as my 
acquaintance with the people of Ireland increased, that feeling of 
prepossession, I feel bound to avow, was confirmed and intensified 
on behalf of the sister kingdom. 

It may not be amiss to make this latter avowal with candour at 
the outset, if only because the truth cannot be concealed in the 
future. The reader ought not, if it can be avoided, to meet 
with disappointment by hopes being unrealised that the popular 
anti-Hibernian view of the case will be here offered to him. There 
is no wish on my part to write under false pretences. At the same 
time, it is convenient to state that I possessed opportunities, perhaps 
exceptionally good, for feeling the pulse of many typical Irishmen. 
How these opportunities were utilised is a further question ; but, as 
a fact, I was furnished with letters of introduction, or was otherwise 
made known, to persons in every class of life, and in various social 
or political positions. In spite of the season of the year, when 
many besides myself were making holiday, I spoke with men and 
women of all conditions, from fierce Land Leaguers to dignified 
Government officials ; from patient starving cottiers, unhappy victims 
of a notoriously cruel landlord, to the owners of Irish soil, whom 
their friends justly call the kindest of men; from a commercial 
traveller to one of the merchant} princes ; from graziers, fishermen, 
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and women gathering sea-weed, to journalists, correspondents, and 
men of letters ; from the beneficent agent of estates, whose rents 
were paid and whose life was not only safe but dear to his people, 
to one of another sort, of whom I will only say that his rents were 
not paid, and that he walked at midday with a revolver in his 
pocket. With these and others, fairly representative of their class, 
most of whom were far sharper and more intelligent than my own 
countrymen under like conditions, I conversed at length and without 
restraint. Indeed, the amount of political knowledge of undoubted 
wants or theoretic needs, and the power of expressing their con- 
victions, displayed by persons who seemed otherwise but little 
educated, was noteworthy. After centuries of struggle with the 
oppressor, Irishmen are born politicians ; and politics form a portion 
of their being to an extent to which those in the enjoyment of here- 
ditary and assured liberty afford no counterpart. Hence, recent 
legislation—what led to it, what it would lead to, how it would be 
received and in what spirit, whether, and to what extent, it would 
meet the wrongs which it sought to right—and other kindred topics 
were earnestly and often warmly discussed. 

As an instance of the intense interest felt by peasantry of the 
lowest type in the Land Bill of two years ago, even when presumably 
powerless to understand all its intricate provisions for their own 
benefit, I will mention an incident which I witnessed. I was talking 
in the fields to the father of a family occupying a mud hovel in one 
of a nest of villages scattered over the west coast of county Cork, on 
the shores of one of the many bays and creeks of that deeply 
indentated sea-board. ‘Than these hovels, I was assured by trust- 
worthy persons, none can be found worse, or more atrocious, as 
human abodes, the whole of Ireland through—Galway or Mayo not 
excepted. One who has visited many parts of the world, including 
the Cannibal Islands, affirmed that he had never seen the equals of 
these cabins in any country of God’s earth, civilised or savage. 
Surrounding an irregular plot of ground on the bare mountain-side, 
but facing the sea and setting sun, had been built some ten ora 
dozen cabins of all sizes and in every position in regard [so to say] 
to their neighbours’ heaps of honest manure. Even in summer time 
stagnant black pools divided or joined the several cottage doors. 
Window-less, chimney-less, floored only by rough mother earth, 
without furniture for the comforts or even the decencies of life, 
saving a stool, a bed, or a bit of crockery—the hovel I chanced to 
enter contained the cow, the chickens, the cat ; husband, wife, and 
children, and a poor idiot woman ; the dog was in the field, and the 
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family pig was probably wallowing in the mire. Such dwellings, on 
the property of well-known landlords, are a shame and a scandal, 
not to the owners of them, who are past feeling, but to a nominally 
Christian Government which tolerates their existence, and to both 
the reader and writer of these words who, after their measure, 
sanction such toleration. ‘The Land Bill had just escaped shipwreck 
in the House of Lords on the occasion of my visit, and I happened 
to be the bearer of the good news to these poor people. Their 
interests were keenly excited. ‘“ Has it passed?” said the man to 
me. “It has passed,” I replied. “It has passed! it has passed !” 
he shouted to other labourers, working in adjoining holdings of land 
reclaimed from bog or swamp by their own toil ; and the cry was 
repeated from mouth to mouth, to all within earshot, without so 
much as a hint of what it was of which the news fast spread that /# 
had passed. 

At the cost of digression, I will mention two other points in con- 
nection with this village, which bore the wild-sounding name of 
Esnawhelna. After leaving this man in the fields, I entered his 
cabin, to which I was directed by one of his sons, and spoke to his 
wife, the good woman of the hovel above described. None could 
have welcomed myself and one who went with me with greater 
courtesy and truer breeding, whilst dusting for us the two rickety 
stools of which the habitation boasted, and pressing us to accept the 
humble hospitality it afforded in the shape of a cup of milk. It was 
only after an entrance of some minutes that I discovered myself 
sitting close to a small domesticated Kerry cow, who was chewing 
the cud undisturbed by the entrance of the stranger; and that 
crouching over the fire I perceived the inmate of the cabin which I 
mentioned last, the aged and infirm mother-in-law of the master of 
the house, who was—unhappily or happily, who shall decide ?— 
idiotic. The smoke was too dense for sight, at the first. From the 
wife I received the same account and the like details of her life 
and belongings that I had heard from her husband when at work in 
the fields ; thus in a typical case giving the lie to the slander so 
freely uttered in England, that one should believe nothing he hears 
in Ireland, unless, indeed, both husband and wife had previously 
combined to deceive any unexpected and rarely seen traveller. No 
doubt the good wife furnished me with more minutie@ of her manner 
of existence. Of course, the rent was higher than Griffith’s valuation, 
and had been raised and raised by the landlord upon the tenant's 
own improvements. Of course, the rights of grazing and otherwise 
had been withdrawn ; and it was worse than useless, then, to enclose 
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or redeem new land afresh. Of course, debts at the “shop” at the 
nearest country town, for meal and what not, were heavy, and were 
increasing yearly. Of course, the dues to landlord and tradesman 
had not been paid, could not be paid ; and eviction, more than once 
threatened, was hanging over the household, and would fall, as it did 
fall, on some of their neighbours, at last and shortly after. After 
leaving the village, the condition of which, to English ideas, was 
more degrading and degraded than words can describe, I met, 
coming from the school, situate on the high road about a mile off, 
a troop of little girls and boys, dancing over the stones, or jumping 
from rock to rock, by the only rough track which led to their homes— 
for no two-wheeled horse vehicle had ever entered the village. Of 
course, again, the children were bare-legged and bare-footed and 
scantily clothed. But they were bright, healthy, joyous, cheery- 
looking little beings, a picture of neat patching and tattered clean- 
liness. How such comely and tidily dressed children—and the 
country schoolhouses were full of them—could possibly be sent forth 
of a morning from the very hovels of smoke, dirt, poverty, and 
wretchedness which we had just visited, was a puzzle that could not 
be unravelled. Why these young lives—which grow olJ all too soon 
in Ireland—should be sacrificed in the future to the insatiable greed 
of the landlord, or to the even less excusable indifference of the 
State, was a harder problem to solve. I confess to thinking that it 
will not be solved. ‘The hopes of Ireland are rightly centred in the 
youth which is now being sedulously educated by England. When 
the rosy-cheeked children of Esnawhelna become adult men and 
women, and parents in their turn, I believe they will not allow them- 
selves and their children to be sacrificed after the fashion of their 
tyrannised forefathers. 

To return from this digression. In addition to some persons 
above indicated, I was the bearer of credentials to certain of the 
Catholic clergy ; to those—members at once of a class and order— 
who of all others best know the actual state of the Irish nation, 
forming as they do an integral part of it. As a rule, it is needless to 
say, the Irish clergy are sprung from the body of the people. With- 
out exception, it is well to remind the English reader, they are 
conscious of the feelings, wishes, prejudices, fears, and hopes of their 
people. They are—and never were they more thoroughly than now 
—at one with the people, and share their inmost aspirations. Con- 
sequently, they are influential with, and trusted by, the people, 
perhaps to a greater extent than ever, and certainly to an extent not 


dreamt of by Protestant clergymen. This is true, in spite of certain 
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symptoms, and some evidence to the contrary : for the same political 
end, the real and permanent good of the people, is sometimes advo- 
cated by different and even by opposite political means by different 
bishops and priests. With the Irish Catholic clergy, then, I made 
acquaintance ; and within the limits of time and space at my disposal 
I conferred with units of the caste of varied office and rank.. The 
quiet country curate returning from his holiday on ship-board ; a 
president of a local branch of the Land League in a railway carriage ; 
the energetic active town priest in the midst of his works of mercy ; 
the administrator, or dean, in the church of the parish through which 
I had cause to pass; and their ecclesiastical superiors, bishops in 
country houses, or in the cathedral of the archdiocese to which I 
made pilgrimage—the patience and courtesy of all and each of these 
I taxed by inordinate questioning. Of the information obtained from 
this many-sided source I shall avail myself freely. But I shall 
betray no confidences, and shall disclose the opinion—as the opinion 
—of no one Irish divine. 

These remarks, and most of those which may follow, are restricted 
to the date of my visit, and to the area of my own observation. The 
scene of inquiry was a limited one, lying as it did in the southern 
and western districts of Ireland. It extended only to parts of the 
counties Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Clare, and Galway, with a glance at 
Tipperary and Queen’s County, and a hasty visit to Dublin. The 
period, however, at which I was enabled to make this short tour of 
inquiry was stirring and momentous. It began at a date preceding 
the final passing of the Land Bill. It ended before the actual open- 
ing of the Court created by the Land Act of Ireland 1881. It was 
made, therefore, during atime of suspense, at an interesting epoch of 
Irish contemporary history ; and it included the holding of two public 
meetings in Dublin, both of which have left their mark for good or 
ill on the future of the country. These were the Dublin Mansion 
House meeting for the encouragement and development of Irish 
industries, and the great National Convention of the Land League 
in the Rotunda, at both of which I was present. 

I now propose to inscribe, with little attempt at orderly arrange- 
ment, some miscellaneous thoughts about Ireland. In the main they 
will be commonplace enough, or such only as are forced on all who 
take more than a mere tourist estimate of sights to be seen and 
voices to be heard there. Such thoughts may be pronounced true, 
but not new ; or new, but not true; or neither the one nor the 
other. But, in regard to certain burning questions to which they 
will be directly or indirectly devoted, it may be hazarded that some 
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points deserve to be stated, or stated afresh ; and that some, when 
realised or recalled, ought to be acted upon. On the present occa- 
sion I shall confine myself to the discussion of two topics. And 
these two topics naturally suggest themselves to every one visiting 
Ireland who goes thither with his eyes open and does not shut his 
ears to travel talk. One of these points concerns the stranger who 
visits the Sister Island. The other is a developed feature in the. 
temperament of the nation whose coasts are visited. Both are 
needful to be borne in mind when any estimate of Hibernian life or 
character is formed by an Anglo-Saxon observer ; and both are, as a 
rule, either carelessly forgotten or deliberately ignored by the Pro- 
testant and the Englishman in Catholic Ireland. 

I. The Englishman who visits Ireland must be prepared, in nie 
first place, to recognise that he is a guest in a foreign country. It 
is no question of a trip to his native shire, to the Welsh hills, to the 
Westmoreland lakes, to the moors of Scotland. When the traveller, 
after experiencing some final undulations of an Atlantic swell, sails 
up the unsurpassed harbour at Cork—and Catholic Cork is the fittest 
port for an inquirer to enter Ireland—and treads Ivish soil on the quays 
of that city, he lands upon a foreign country. The country is foreign 
by race, always, to the Saxon ; it is foreign by creed, of late centuries, 
to the Protestant ; it is foreign by sympathy on either side of poli- 
tical questions, and for various reasons ; it is foreign by manners and 
customs, to a wider extent than at first sight appears ; it is foreign 
by tradition and history in the past, and by expectation and hope 
now. He lands upon a country very savagely conquered, and even 
more barbarously held in subjection after conquest, by his ancestors ; 
upon a country ruled by their descendants as no other European 
nationality, so far as public records teach, has ever been ruled for an 
equal number of generations and under a yoke professedly Christian ; 
upon a country governed at the present moment, and in part. by him- 
self as one of the taxpayers and electors of the imperial power, in a 
way which, with the humanest intentions, is the very way which is the 
most distasteful to the idiosyncrasies of the people who are governed. 
He lands upon shores the history of which is unknown to eight out 
of every ten of his fellow-countrymen, whilst the remaining two out 
of ten are bewildered by well-meant but ill-written manuals, or mis- 
taught by brilliant but untrustworthy monographs. He enters a 
land towards which few travellers are attracted, except an intermit- 
tent stream of American citizens on their grand tour, before they touch 
English ground. And he explores a portion of the United Kingdom 
practically self-closed by all Englishmen who are not forced to cross 
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over to Dublin by the boundless hospitality of an Irish country 
house, by the call of duty to a garrison town, or by the requirements 
of professional or mercantile life. 

But, having conquered national or personal prejudice, and having 
entered the forbidden land, what evidence appears to the Englishman 
that he is sojourning in a foreign country, a country unassimilated 
to England after the possession and rule of centuries? It may be 
an Hibernicism, but it is almost demonstrable to say, that everything 
is the same as at home, but with differences ; and that nothing is 
different in Ireland saving general exceptions. Nor does it require 
a keen eye or an acute ear to distinguish the variations, innate or 
acquired. It must be admitted that, at the centres of life and 
industry, in the large towns, the differences are minimised and the 
sameness is supreme. Commerce, manufacture, trade, business, all 
that side of money-making which succeeds by the mutual contact 
and reaction of human sharpness and activity, man against man, 
tends towards reducing to the dead level of dull uniformity all who 
come under such influence. But when you pass to industries of 
which it is almost true to say that a man rather lives to work than 
works to live—though the Irish peasant is somewhat of an exception 
here—differences are found largely in excess of uniformity. 

For instance: You travel through agricultural or pastoral districts 
of Ireland—not to speak of bog-land, bare mountain-side, or untilled 
wastes as wild and bleak and rocky as any Alpine pass—which 
you could not mistake for outlying portions of any English county, 
even if you tried to mistake them. Of course, the diversity of 
speech, of costume, of building, of scenery in nature, or of coun- 
tenance, feature, or expression in man, are not so marked as if you 
steamed from London to Rotterdam, or from Southampton to St. 
Malo. But you could not enter an Irish cabin, talk to a quick- 
witted and intelligent Irish herd, walk over an untidy Irish home- 
stead, drive through the wide empty street of a gaunt and mean- 
looking Irish village, witness that indescribable gathering of units, 
man and beast, which constitutes an Irish cattle fair, or spend Sunday 
morning in an Irish Catholic town, and see the crowds of adult 
men stolidly going to early mass, without realising in every organ of 
sensation and every power of the mind that you were not travelling 
in England, and that you were a traveller in a foreign land. Hence, 
the Saxon who invades the abode of the Celt must leave on the 
wrong side of the separating channel English ideas, English habits 
of thought, and English prepossessions. Unless he effect this mental 
transformation, which more or less he is prepared to do when visiting 
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countries esteemed more foreign than Ireland, he will fail to see 
Ireland as she really is. He will succeed only in seeing the people 
as theyare described but too often by compatriots who have deserted 
her, or by co-religionists whose faith in the race has failed. He will 
only witness their weaknesses, faults, and vices depicted by the 
same ungenerous and impolitic lines in which they are hideously 
caricatured—in spite of all explanations to the contrary—in the pages 
of Punch. But, by the aid of this intellectual preparation, he may 
aspire to take of the Sister Island, as he might be competent to take 
of any Continental country, enlightened, if not profound, views of 
three great national questions which absorb the attention of all true 
Irishmen, and of many a sympathiser with Ireland—namely : 1. Of the 
tenure of land as held in the past and as on the point of being held 
in the future, when tilled and owned by a native population; 2. Of 
the development of the industrial resources of the kingdom, and the 
encouragement of its home manufactures ; 3. Of the government of 
the country by an alien and for long cruel centuries by a hostile race, 
and the prospects of the system which is known, though undescribed, 
by the title of Home Rule. If to these three topics be added a 
fourth—of supreme importance, indeed, to all Roman Catholics, but 
of less interest to the majority of Englishmen—the chief subjects 
of inquiry to the average visitor in Ireland will be exhausted. I mean 
the working and growth of the Church of the people, since Catholic 
Emancipation and since Protestant Disestablishment, in a country 
which, in spite of the crimes of a few and the sympathy of more, is 
still one of the most Catholic nations of Europe—educationally, 
morally and religiously, in the building of churches, convents, and 
schools, and in the foundation of endless works of mercy. 

II. In the next place, the traveller must be neither surprised 
nor annoyed at the sentiments felt, nor at the expressions used, by 
Irishmen against England. It is impossible to speak to any one who 
is conscious of the story of his country, or who is inspired with the 
spirit of patriotism, without eliciting evidence both of feeling and 
language which is unanswerable. Against England’s misrule for 
ages, to which Continental countries are far more keenly alive than 
our own ; against her abnormal cruelty and legalised tyranny in the 
past, which are written in letters and pages of blood; against her 
self-satisfied indifference, if not positive antagonism, as the majority 
of the nation conceives, at the present time towards Ireland—the 
quick temper of the hot Celt instinctively rebels. Here, however, a 
wide and deep distinction must be drawn. Between England in the 
abstract, and its centuries of sad failure in well governing Ireland— 
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or between England and the savage and cynical tone of its public 
writers, at a time when a cool head and a considerate heart are 
needed—between these and the English visitor in the concrete, who 
places an Irishman in the superior. position. of host, an impassable 
gulf is fixed. Nonation could treat its temporary guests with greater 
kindliness, or with more thoughtful consideration, than the Sister 
Island. In this respect the Celt, so far as I can form an opinion of 
the characteristics of European nationalities, is comparable only to 
the Italian peasant. Both Ireland and Italy, in regard to the courtesy 
and intelligence and tenderness of heart of their people, are nations 
of born gentlemen;!' and not.unnaturally so, if certain of Mr. 
Darwin’s theories are in any degree true. For both are the descend- 
ants of those who were far advanced in religion, civilisation, scienee, 
and arts, when our British ancestors..were akin to -painted. savages. 
But, in spite of consideration for the individual, the antipathy of the 
people of Ireland against England, as a nation, and still more .as a 
conquering nation, amounts to a passion. Perhaps they think that 
the more hospitable they are on their own ground to the personal 
representative “6f*-all, they abhor, the more hearty may be their 
hatred for the nationality which he represents... In any case, hatred 
is the only term that adequately expresses the feeling of the Celt for 
the Saxon supremacy—intense, bitter, vengeful, overpowering hatred. 

Take some examples of Celtic hate. They hate that same suprem- 
acy of the Saxon, and his rule over them, and the laws he makes 
for them at Westminster, and the traditional explanation of those 
laws by the Dublin Castle permanent official, and the execution of 
those laws by a Protestant magistracy, resident or unpaid, throughout 
the country. They hate the Saxon appropriation of the broad lands 
of the Celt, whether it be in the long past by military confiscation 
and legislative “ plunder,” or in the recent past by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the legal purchase of tenants’ rights and privileges which 
were morally incapable of being bought and sold by landlords. 
They hate the legitimate results of these measures and of this history 


' Since these lines. were written the Protestant Bishop of Exeter is reported 
to have used the following words, which, from a totally different standpoint, 
afford a like testimony to the character of the Celt : ‘* Some years ago,” said 
Dr. Temple, ‘during a tour in Ireland with my sister, I was struck with the 
gentlemanly character of the Irish peasants. . . . Crossing the lakes of Killarney, 
the Irish-speaking boatmen, on being asked why they did not speak Irish, replied 
that they could talk Irish better than English, but they did not speak Irish in 
the boat because the lady did not understand Irish. These were thetrue gentlemen.” 
These words were spoken at an inaugural meeting of a society founded in Exeter 
for the promotion of good manners, . 
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—results which are vividly present to every single cultivator of the 
soil, although they may appear in comparatively rare cases, but in 
cases scattered far and wide over the country. For instance: They 
hate the system which produces one of the curses of Ireland, 
absentee landlordism, or landlords who, though not absentee, are 
known to be immoral and unjust ; and another curse, land agents 
from whom there is no appeal, who hold in their hand, by the 
power of capital and ready money, both lord and serf alike ; who 
make profit out of the necessities of the one as well as from the 
defencelessness of the other; whose life is unsafe, not only because 
they are hard, grasping, and unscrupulous, but because they too 
(sometimes, as I know, if not often) offend against the moral instincts 
of a people who are purer and chaster than they. They hate, again, 
a foreign land-system, not in itself inspired and not in harmony with 
the common law of Europe, which I do not say sanctions, but so 
much as renders it possible for a proprietor to do in Irelend what 
he would be scouted and socially boycotted for attempting to do 
in England. For example : To adopt office rules, fines, and other- 
wise, which dare not face the light of day, but are ruthlessly exacted. 
To enforce agreements of tenure, leases on increased rents and other- 
wise, or surrender of tenure, and other conditions which though legally 
signed are annulled by courts of equity. To withdraw custom- 
ary or hereditary rights—of bog, pasture, lime, sand, or seaweed 
——or to make money charges for what was formerly taken and used 
freely. To exact ruinous percentages from tenants for money lent 
at low interest by Government, or to take almost cent. by cent. profit 
on manures which are essential for scientific farming. ‘To make ignor- 
ant or weak or timid tenants contract themselves out of benefits which 
the national sense of justice in Parliament has wrung from the present 
possessors of the soil. To double and treble and quadruple their 
rents, by reason of the tenant’s own improvements ; and thus, in the 
course of years, to extort from the poor tenant not the mere rental of 
the land, but the actual money value of the fee-simple many times 
over ; and then, to evict the tenant because, from the visitation of 
God, his potatoes failing he is unable to meet the demands for what 
is still ironically called “rent.” Or, yet worse and more cruel, to 
evict on the roadside aged men, children, and women in childbirth, 
and both sexes in-fever, in order to cart away, anywhither, a 
superabundant population ; and then, to create vast pasture farms in 
the place of small agricultural holdings. They hate, once more, the 
unsought and undesired interference of the Saxon ; his attempts to 
force the sotial code of a material people on the acceptance of a 
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highly spiritual-minded race ; his efforts at political amelioration— 
by legislation, by education, by emigration—well intended, no doubt, 
but, in general, singularly inefficacious ; his very charity, saving that 
which is required to counteract past maladministration and is 
sufficient to keep together body and soul in times of famine. And 
this hatred makes the Irishman desire, beyond words to express the 
wish, to be freed so far as possible from England; to be independent 
of the supremacy, tyranny, patronage of the oppressor ; and to be 
allowed to live knowing nothing more of England, seeing nothing 
more, hearing nothing more, caring nothing more. It makes him 
indifferent to everything English which does not intimately affect 
himself ; and, even in secondary matters in which the Irishman 
might be benefited, he prefers being helped by England not at all, 
he prefers being simply let alone. 

Two points, in conclusion, may be observed. In the first place, 
I have purposely omitted from the just causes of Hibernian hatred 
of England’s rule what may be called historical causes, whether they 
be political or religious. These causes practically kept the Celt in 
the position of slavery ; they killed or exiled millions of the people ; 
they created the national character of the residue which the Saxon 
affects to deplore, and many of its evils which he actually despises ; 
they suppressed liberty and freedom by legislation more odious and 
shameful than disgraced any other known code of laws; they 
attempted, but fruitlessly, to suppress, corrupt, or exterminate the 
old national faith. These causes and their results are present 
realities to the Irish mind, not the past shadows of an ugly, half- 
forgotten dream, as they appear to the English memory. ‘Their 
image is stamped on the sentiments of the people, on the condition 
of the land, on the present state of religion, on their political 
temperaments, on the very ruins of their country. The Irishman 
cannot forget the past : he will not forgive it. I am not sure that, 
as a Catholic and as a patriot, he ought to do either. God was 
insulted by the one: the Irish nation was outraged by the other. 
We are not bound by claims of personal charity to forget, or to 
forgive, the insults and wrongs which are done not to ourselves. It 
would be wanting in reverence to Another, and mean-spirited to our 
forefathers, to accept in payment of a national and religious debt 
any amount short of the uttermost farthing. England, at the last, 
it may be allowed, is honestly striving to pay her dues to Ireland. 
When she has thoroughly completed the twofold reparation, the 
respective countries may become united in the bonds of sisterly 
affection by something less impotent than an Act of Parliament. 
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Secondly, I do not defend this feeling of hatred of England in 
the Irish breast. One is not bound to defend every human feeling 
for which there is a sufficient reason. My business is not to lecture 
the Irishman, but, if possible, to teach the Englishman, by lessening 
his prejudice and by increasing his knowledge. That this hatred 
exists rooted in the heart of every typical Irishman I am as convinced 
as I am sure of the reason of the hatred and the justice of the reason. 
It does not lie on the surface of every Celtic heart—at least, it is not 
obvious to every beholder. But touch the right chord, and the true 
note will respond. Gain the man’s confidence, assure him of your 
sympathy, and his heart wiil open, and you will be surprised, and 
perhaps shocked, to hear the bitterness of his hatred, and the extent 
of it. It enters into every conceivable relation of life, and tinges 
every possible connecting link. In half an hour’s talk with a 
thorough- going patriot, hatred of English rule will exhibit itself in all 
the several turns the conversation may take, each one less expected 
and more intense than the last. Even in pious people—that is, in 
Catholics, who are pious in spite of this fault, if it be one—the feeling 
haunts and distracts their devoutest moments. A fine, manly fellow, 
physically a magnificent specimen of the Celt, an able man with his 
pen, and withal a good Catholic, said to me : “ Nothing disturbs my 
devotion in church so much as to hear the priest in a mission tell 
us to say ‘an Ave for the conversion of England.’ We don’t care 
about England’s conversion. We want nothing in common with 
you ”—of course, he added, by-and-by, “ you, as a Saxon, not as a 
Catholic.” Neither, on the other hand, is a personal sense of the 
national guilt of England towards Ireland, in almost every condition 
of national life, religious and political, in which she could sin against 
her, far from the hearts of the cold, dispassionate Saxon who for the 
first time learns the truth. I have known undemonstrative, matter- 
of-fact English persons, with by no means the gift of tears, visibly 
moved over Father Burke’s touching and faithful account of Irish 
wrongs at English hands—not to speak of the pathetic and powerful 
description of recent Irish history in the pages of Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s 
more widely known and most attractive work on “ New Ireland ”— 
and strong prayers go upwards, that England might, even at the 
eleventh hour, become both willing and able to act rightly, and to do 
justly towards her step-sister Ireland.' 


' It may be well to mention the name of the great Dominican’s work, and to 
urge all who are unacquainted with it to read the book. This is the title : 
** Lectures on Faith and Fatherland: and Refutation of Froude.” Since the above 
was written Mr. Sullivan’s book has been issued in a new edition of one volume, 
with additional chapters, bringing down his graphic story almost to the present 
day Both works are published by Cameron & Ferguson, Glasgow and London. 
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Perhaps one of the worst results to Ireland of the prevalent 
hatred towards England is the not unnatural belief that, if the sen- 
timent of hate be not cordially reciprocated on this side the 
Channel, at least that Great Britain views the other part of the 
United Kingdom in the light of a foreign country. ‘The Celt con- 
ceives that the Saxon either detests him, er is as cold-bloodedly 
indifferent to his welfare as he might be to a denizen of some other, 
airless or waterless, planet. We need not speak now of the Philis- 
tinism and anti-Catholicism of the upper-ten-thousand ; nor of the 
intolerance of the million for any foreigner and non- -Protestant, an 
Irishman included, probably, with emphasis. But it may be pro- 
posed, as a defensible opinion, that the prevailing sentiment in Eng- 
land for the island and its people to whom we are so nearly allied is 
somewhat less than one of positive hatred. Of course, there is a 
natural tendency in mankind, whether as a national aggregate or as 
an individual unit, to hate those whom we have most deliberately 
and irremediably injured. But, short of this extreme point, the 
Saxon feeling for the Celt is one, not unmixed with contempt, of 
weariness, of distrust, of suspicion, of misinterpretation—in short, 
of national pettishness and incompatibility of temper. The Celt, 
however, interprets the Saxon sentiment towards himself somewhat 
otherwise. And he is not incapable of affording reasons, which 
seem to him sufficient, to support his erroneous judgment. 

To one of these reasons, as it reached me from all quarters, from 
the cottier upwards, and from the landed gentleman downwards, I 
feel specially induced to draw attention, even at the risk of pre- 
sumption. It is one for which, whatever may be said at the present 
moment—and it only can be said at the moment—nothing has ever 
been reasonably urged in the past. There is no doubt, excuse it as 
you may, justify it if you can, that English royalty in our day has of 
set purpose neglected Ireland and the Irish people. There is equally 
no doubt that both the people and the country bitterly resent this 
neglect. High and low, wealth and poverty, farmer and man of 
business, though differing on many points relating to the Protestant 
supremacy, agree on this point. It would be as impertinent as unjust 
to make any individual of exalted position responsible for this 
patent neglect. We live under the benign rule of a limited monarchy ; 
and the monarch, until he commits the unpardonable sin—which 
formerly was condoned only by his “removal ”—can do no wrong. 
But no such pleasing fiction has been invented for his constitutional 
advisers, who indeed, if we may trust public estimates, can seldom 
do right. Placing, therefore, the conduct of the gracious Lady who, 
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unhappily, has personally to bear the reproach in Ireland, out of the 
question, as above and beyond comment, we may fairly criticise her 
advisers. The advisers, therefore, of the Crown, who for upwards of 
a generation have thus failed in their duty towards an integral 
portion of the kingdom, are, in my judgment, seriously to be 
condemned. I hold it to be one of the greatest of the secondary 
causes in reality, and the first cause in sentiment with an impression- 
able race, why England is so unpopular in Ireland, namely, that the 
Crown has so long and so determinedly neglected that dependency. 
Such neglect also is, more than indirectly, one great cause of the 
ignorance, dislike, and suspicion with which England views the 
Sister Island. There are none more sensitive, generously minded, 
and affectionately disposed than the Irish people. In the past, a 
lady, young and attractive, with husband at her side and royal 
children around her knees, beloved as she is wherever she appears, 
would have been simply worshipped in Ireland. She would have 
received a welcome, as was once said, of which she “ need not to 
have been ashamed.” The enthusiasm which is generated in Ireland 
for any one, peer or peasant born, Protestant or Catholic, who is 
known or is thought to have at heart the welfare of Ireland, is genuine 
and intense. To have seen, year by year, even for a week at a time, 
the youthful Queen and her little ones, would have been enough. 
She would have appealed to the social and family instincts of a 
most domestic and gregarious people with irresistible force. They 
would have loved her and she would have made them loyal. ‘“ How 
can we be loyal to one we never have seen?” was said again, as a 
rough expression of a delicate principle. But it was not so to be. 
During a long reign—and may it be still longer !—her Majesty has 
been pleased to spend but a few bright days on Irish soil, many a 
weary year ago. ‘The sovereign’s successive advisers, from that time 
to this, including the present Prime Minister, have failed to place 
before the Crown reasons sufficient to induce the Crown to deal with 
Ireland personally as England and Scotland are lavishly dealt with. 
I believe such failure in duty on the part of the advisers of the 
sovereign, and under the existing circumstances, to be inexcusably 
mischievous and even criminally wrong. Those who know Ireland 
better than I do are of decided opinion, that a large amount of 
preventable discontent has been created by this failure in duty on the 
part of the Queen’s responsible Ministers. 

It is outside the scope of this paper to suggest any remedial 
action in the future for this unfortunate mistake in policy. I am told 
that it is by no means too late to revive the latent love and the innate 
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loyalty of Irishmen and Irishwomen for all that commands their 
esteem, appeals to their sentiments, or excites their affections. But 
it is abundantly clear that no immediate change in policy is intended 
to be made in this direction. For, in the very recent past, the 
meeting of the Social Science Association, held in the autumn of 
1881, in Dublin, was no unfit occasion, it might be thought, for the 
presence of even a junior prince of the blood to grace the second 
capital of the empire. The Prince was courteously invited by the 
chief magistrate of the country. But he declined, on the ground, if I 
remember rightly, that he had received the royal commands to 
present himself at court in the north. Not long afterwards, 
according to the newspapers, the same Prince received the royal 
permission to absent himself from court, on the receipt of another 
and a similar invitation: but it was not an invitation to any city in, 
much less to the capital of, Ireland. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL error in one of my last month’s notes 
may have led those readers who have not detected it to 
erroneous conclusions. On page 97, line 2, 1890 is printed for 1980, 
the latter date—z.e. a century after the census of 1880—being about 
the time when the negro population will have doubled that of the 
whites in the Southern States at the present relative rate of increase. 
A misunderstanding of a part of the previous note has occurred 
to a very friendly reader who complains that he cannot see the joke 
in the paragraph on page 96 which discusses the possible proceedings 
of the monkeys during the Handel Festival. 
Neither can I, as the question is serious and purely philosophical. 
It has been asserted that man is the only mammal endowed with a 
love of music ; others maintain that a germ of this faculty is displayed 
by certain performing monkeys. If a dozen or two of our poor 
relations were free within the limits of the Crystal Palace, their 
movements during musical performances would probably settle this 
question. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

HE Fisheries Exhibition has brought out a marvellous display 
of unanimity. As regards the necessity for reform of our fish 
supplies, the whole of the English nation has become one united 
body of uncompromising Radicals. Beyond the bumarees and 
fishmongers, there are no Conservatives to block this movement. 
Physical and biological science have joined their forces with political 

economy in furthering the great object. 

A small experience of my own bearing upon the economic ques- 
tion of distribution is, I think, practically suggestive. 

I was stopping for a day or two at the Leenane Hotel, on the 
banks of that beautiful Irish fjord the Killary. The other visitors 
were sportsmen chiefly, bent on salmon fishing in the Erriff, the 
terminal river of the estuary. But rain was deficient, the river low, 
and the fishers were grumbling loudly. 
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My Norwegian experience convinced me that there must be 
plenty of the cod and whiting tribe in the fjord itself, and I therefore 
suggested that the despondent sportsmen should condescend to try 
sea-fishing. ‘Two of them assented to this, and we joined in the hire 
of a boat and two rowers, my object being the exploration of the 
Little Killary, best reached by water. 

We found that the boatmen were well supplied with sea lines, 
and that they knew the business of collecting mussels, and using 
them as bait. I was accordingly rowed to my landing place, and, 
while crossing the hills, the other two devoted themselves to the fish 
hooks. When I returned to the boat two hours afterwards, I found 
them exulting in their splendid sport, in which I then joined. We 
returned, and on the way back strung together four dozen of fine 
large whitings and a few gurnets, leaving a considerable number of 
small fish in the boat. This with two lines for two hours, and three 
lines for an hour more! 

The fish were cooked and eaten by the hotel guests, who were 
-unanimouSs in denouncing the idleness and stupidity of the boatmen, 
who, with all these fish at hand, had failed to supply the hotel, which 
had been fishless for more than a week before. Having heard so 
many of these flippant verdicts against poor Paddy, which, on further 
evidence, proved to be unjust, I determined to investigate ‘this, and 
accordingly asked the boatmen why they did not fish on their own 
account instead of waiting to be hired. I demonstrated by simple 
arithmetic that 100 whitings, easily to be taken in a short day and 
sold at only three-halfpence each, would give the two men 6s. 3a. each; 
that during the season, while the hotel was full of guests clamouring 
for fish, there was a demand on the spot. The men smiled but would 
not discuss the subject. I saw that they were afraid to do so. 

The car boy who drove me to Cong the next day was more 
communicative. He said that if the men caught the fish and brought 
them to the hotel for sale they would have an offer of one shilling for 
the lot instead of 12s. 6¢., and if they refused they might eat the fish 
themselves or leave them to stink ; that the boatmen did not tell me 
this, lest I should charge the hotelkeeper with unfairness and get 
them into trouble. 

This little incident fairly represents the crucial point of the Irish 
fisheries question. Boats, nets, and tackle have been provided, and 
this being done the penniless peasant, ignorant of commercial trans- 
actions, is supposed to do the rest—z.e. to find a market, find means 
of rapid transport for a most perishable commodity, and sell it at 
remunerative prices. He fails to do this, and hence the whole of 
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England rings with thesame abuse of the lazy, shiftless, hopeless 
“ race,” which I heard so freely applied to the two boatmen who refused 
to work for sixpence a day for an employer who would resell their 
fish at above a thousand per cent. profit. (According to my hotel 
bill, whitings were evidently estimated as worth at least sixpence 
each.) 

These men worked for us most cheerfully and thankfully at 2s. 62. 
per day, and what I have seen of other Irish boatmen and the would- 
be fishér class proves that they would all do the same for anybody 
else ; but to catch fish and then have them cheapened down to 
manure value by grasping middle-men is worse than cultivating a 
rack-rent farm where the bacon the butter, the eggs, the veal, and 
the poultry are the landlord’s share of the produce, while the residual 
—potatoes and cabbages—are divided between the farmer, his wife, 
children, and pigs. 

The censures so freely applied to the Irish fishery fiasco should 
rather fall upon those who supplied the fishing plant on a mountain- 
girt coast where the means of communication with a sufficient market 
were such that the fish would become unfit for human food before 
reaching it. Fishermen do not employ commercial travellers to 
carry samples and sell their goods on commission. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES. 


HE “Red Indians” or the “ American Aborigines” are often 
referred to as though they were one people like French 
or English, and merely divided into tribes or clans like the old 
Highlanders. This, however, is very far from the truth. According 
to the best authorities there are, in North America alone, seventy-five 
aboriginal nationalities, or “ethnical groups” as they are called, 
speaking seventy-five distinct languages with more than five hundred 
well-defined dialects. ; 

That such a continuous country should be thus ethnologically 
broken up is a curious fact and suggests many speculations. 

Are all these languages derived from one original tongue that has 
been modified by tribal isolation, or were there originally seventy-five 
primitive languages which have only been modified to the extent of 
the five hundred dialects ? 

These questions suggest others, the first of course being an 
application of the same inquiry to the men who speak or have 
spoken the languages. Are they all derived from one original stock 
that has spread itself around, or were there many distinct centres of 
origin of the human race in North America ? 
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When the conditions of evolution (or creation, if the expression 
be preferred) of the human race were fulfilled, their fulfilment may 
have extended over a wide area, especially in such a continent as 
that of America, and therefore not merely a man and a woman, but 
many men and women, may have been produced at about the same 
time, by the simultaneous operation of these conditions of evolution 
or agencies of creation, whatever they were, in many favourable 
localities. 

There is still another view of the question which is quite 
independent of these. Supposing that the human race in America or 
any other part of the world began either from a single pair or from 
many such pairs, it is not probable that theycame into existence with 
a ready-made. language of any kind, but that articulate speech was an 
art very gradually acquired ; that the “missing link” or primitive 
Caliban was merely a gesticulating, jabbering creature, and that he 
had multiplied largely and wandered widely before his expletive 
chatterings had crystallised into definite word-granules capable of 
uniting to form coherent speech, or a language properly so called. 

When thus dispersed, each community would grow its own 
tongue, but every tongue would be based on the original natural 
language of growls, screeches, chuckles, &c., for the expression of 
emotion, and upon imitative sounds for the description of sound- 
ing objects, and thus would supply the modern philologist with plenty 
of material for exercising his favourite ingenuity in tracing existing 
languages back to a theoretical original root-language, from which 
they were all supposed to be derived. 

As all human action occurs in accordance with the organic laws 
of the human constitution, the growth of a hundred independent lan- 
guages would take place in harmony with these laws, and therefore 
many fundamental resemblances weuld be displayed between 
languages otherwise utterly unconnected ; as unconnected as they 
would be had some grown up from their beginnings in Australia, 
and others in North America, with no communication between the 
speakers of the resembling languages, from the epoch of inarticulate 
jabbering to that of definite speech. 


THe CHEMICAL ENERGIES OF WATER. 
ATER is a wonderful compound. But for its anomalous 
behaviour just before freezing, when, instead of con- 
tracting as it cools, it expands, at first slowly and then with a sudden 
outburst, all this part of the world would be uninhabitable ; the winter 
ice would sink to tlie bottom of our rivers and block up their mouths, 
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forming lakes, behind which in like manner it would solidify from 
bottom upwards, and as water is almost an absolute non-conductor 
of heat and effects no convection downwards, a mere film on the 
surface would protect these ice rocks from the summer heat, and 
thus they would accumulate year after year until all the valleys were 
filled with ice up to the level of their boundary ridges. 

The exceptionally great specific heat of water and its unparalleled 
demand for latent heat of fusion or evaporation, make it the great 
equaliser of temperature, and, as Tyndall has shown, it wraps the 
world in a mantle of vapour which holds back its own heat that 
would otherwise radiate away at night and moderates the otherwise 
intolerable heat of solar radiation during the day. 

But this is not all. In its chemical relations it is similarly excep- 
tional and anomalous. It is the most bland, neutral, and passive of 
all chemical substances, and also the most active and vigorous. We 
are all familiar with its chemical gentleness, its tastelessness as a 
beverage, and its neutrality as a solvent, and yet the most powerful 
and acrid of all chemical agents owe their energy to water ; they 
are chemically impotent without it. 

When oxygen was first discovered it was supposed to be the 
acidifying principle, and was named accordingly. Now this great 
chemical function is ascribed to water. The compound of sulphur 
and oxygen which z/#i water becomes sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, 
is neither acid nor vitriolic when anhydrous. It is then curiously 
inert. So also with that oxide of nitrogen which f/us water is nitric 
acid ; without water it is not an acid and but a poor, feeble compound. 
The old and abandoned name of agua fortis is really justifiable, and 
Only objectionable on account of its limited application. If revived in 
accordance with modern chemical theory every acid would be an 
aqua fortis, or water made chemically powerful by combination with 
something else. 

The chemical energy of chlorine supplies the chemical lecturer 
with some charming experiments. One of my pets was that of 
making a little firegrate of copper wire and charging it with incan- 
descent charcoal fuel. In oxygen the charcoal burned most bril- 
liantly, while the copper remained passive. Then I heated another 
charge of charcoal to redness as before and immersed the grate and 
its contents in a jar of chlorine ; there the charcoal fire died out, and 
the copper bars of the grate became red hot and melted with green 
blazing incandescence. Other metals do the like, burn furiously 
when dropped even cold into this gas ; therefore, if we exchanged 


gases in our atmosphere, chlorine for oxygen, we should make our 
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fireplaces and furnace bars of coal or wood, and use lumps of iron or 
copper or other metal as fuel. 

These reflections are suggested by a paper read at the Chemical 
Society by Mr. Richard Cowper, who finds that the display of this 
metallic outblazing in chlorine demands the presence of water ; that 
when chlorine is thoroughly dried it becomes curiously inert. ‘Thus 
Dutch-leaf (beaten copper used as a substitute for gold-leaf), which 
blazes away instantly when immersed in ordinary chlorine, remained 
untarnished for three months in chlorine which had been very care- 
fully freed from aqueous vapour by means of fused chloride of 
calcium. If when the copper leaf was immersed in the dried chlorine 
a drop of water came in contact with it, a flash of flame and instan- 
taneous disappearance of the metal occurred. 

Other metals behaved similarly, but tin, antimony, arsenic, and 
mercury were attacked by chlorine in the uttermost attainable state 
of dryness. 

Chlorine, as everybody knows, is a powerful bleaching and dis- 
infecting agent, but it only acts when in the presence of water. A 
red rose, if dry, retains its colour in chlorine, but, if moistened, it 
speedily becomes white. This agency of water in bleaching has been 
well known since the time of Sir Humphry Davy, who made a 
special study of the properties of this gas. 


SULPHUR AS A DISINFECTANT, 


N my notes of last January I advocated a revival of the use of 
sulphurous acid as a disinfectant. I have since met with an 
account of a striking illustration of its value. In a German ultra- 
marine manufactory, the director has observed that during the last 
forty-four years none of his workmen have suffered from consumption, 
and he attributes their immunity to the fumes of sulphurous acid, 
which are given off from the sulphur which is largely burned in the 
factory. ; 

If at our vitriol works and other manufactories where sulphur is 
burned and the fumes freely inhaled by workmen similar observations 
were made, the results might prove very interesting and practically 
valuable, especially as it now appears that consumption, like the 
recognised zymotic diseases, may be propagated, or is even originally 
caused, by bacteria or bacilli. These appear to be killable by an 
amount of sulphurous acid which even a consumptive patient may 
inhale without serious inconvenience. 

As “ every little is a help,” the use of matches tipped with sulphur 
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is advantageous in a household. Servant-galism, which displays itself 
most distinctly in an affectation of super-delicate susceptibility, has 
loudly objected to the “ heffluvia” of these things, and thus led to 
the introduction of paraffin as a substitute for the brimstone. 

Something is necessary between the phosphorus or chlorate tip 
and the wood, and nothing has yet been invented equal in efficiency 
and safety to the old-fashioned brimstone in which the wood match 
was dipped to a depth of about half-an-inch before the phosphorus 
compound, or the mixture of sugar and chlorate of potash, was added 
to the end. A substitute for this is now obtained by dipping the 
match in fused paraffin, which saturates the wood and causes it to 
burn with a large bright flame, far more easily communicated to sur- 
rounding combustibles than that of the sulphur. Besides this, the 
sulphur, being very easily lighted, demands but a mere film of the 
phosphorus composition on the top of the match, instead of the 
lump that is necessary on the paraffin matches. This lump is danger- 
ous, as it often flies off explosively while blazing, while the thin film 
burns silently and safely. , 

The education of the human nose has -hitherto been sadly 
neglected. It should be trained to distinguish intelligently between 
evil and beneficent odours. _ As it always acts in more or less inti- 
mate alliance with the imagination, an odour which is disgusting, 
when known to be emitted by disgusting materials, assumes quite a 
different character when understood to be otherwise produced. To 
the student of practical chemistry who uses sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas so freely in his first lessons on the analysis of bases, its odour as 
produced in the laboratory merely acts as a stimulant to appetite, but 
the same emanating from a sewer is avoided with loathing. In this 
case the nose acts intelligently under the guidance of science, and if 
it did so always, all harmless odours would cease to be repugnant, 
and those of disinfectants would be welcomed as perfumes. 


HERBAL DISINFECTANTS, 


N one of Dickens’s vivid pictures of a Criminal Court House 
(in “ A Tale of Two Cities ”), he describes the aromatic herbs 
spread between the victims and their judges in order to prevent the 
contamination of gaol fever. Was the use of these a mere delusion, 
or was it based on experience ? 
All we know on the subject points to the conclusion that they 


were to some extent effectual. The aroma of plants is due to the 
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vapour of volatile essential oils, and these oils generally are dis- 
infectants of varying degrees of potency. 

Whence came the popular name “ feverfeu”? and why was it 
applied to the pyrethrum? Bite the leaf or root of this plant if you 
are sceptical concerning its active properties. I say “ bite,” not 
“ masticate,” lest my advice should bring curses on my head. Its 
botanical name is derived from the Greek root for fire, on account of 
the fiery flavour of its root. An old writer says, “ When the root of 
pyrethrum is chewed it makes a sensible impression on the lips, 
which continues like the flame of a coal betwixt in and out for nine 
or ten minutes.” 

The aroma of its flowers is repulsive to bees and other smaller 
creatures. I-am told that certain “insect powders” in present use 
are made from its flowers. If destructive to these it may act 
similarly on the microbia to which contagious diseases are now 
generally ascribed. It was once a popular remedy for ague, and is 
still administered by Indian doctors in typhus fever. 

I name this herb because it is now so common. A yellow-leaved 
variety is much used in flower borders, and was absolutely fashion- 
able a few years ago. It grows wherever any sort of vegetation is 
possible, becomes, in fact, a rather troublesome weed when fairly 
established in a garden. It may be cultivated in the most dreary 
backyards of town houses, will propagate itself there when once 
planted and allowed to mature its pretty white and yellow flowers. 

If, then, it really is a febrifuge, as its popular name indicates, why 
not cultivate it in our city slums, in boxes and otherwise? House- 
to-house presentation of plants worth twopence per hundred, in pots 
costing twopence per dozen, would presently bring forth luxuriant 
increase that would charge the stagnant atmosphere with ever-rising 
beneficent emanations. 

I say “zf” it has these properties, and this of course is the 
primary question well worthy of careful investigation. Not being a 
botanist Iam unable to catalogue the multitude of other aromatic 
plants that might be similarly used. 

The enterprise of disseminating such natural and beautiful dis- 
infectants has no dividends in it, or a joint-stock syndicate would at 
once be organised to take it up ; but asa philanthropic object some- 
thing might be done. There are many “home missions” afloat that 


‘are less useful than this might be if intelligently carried out. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


’ SOCIETY AND THE ACTOR. 


OTHING could be more brilliant or more successful than the 
complimentary banquet to Mr. Irving on the occasion of his 
forthcoming trip to America. The day chosen for the féte—the 
anniversary of the American Declaration of Independence—and the 
presence of the American Minister, Mr. J. R. Lowell, gave the event 
a species of international character. Around the Lord Chief Justice 
meanwhile, who occupied the chair, were grouped a number of men 
representative of what is best in literature, law, science, and art. 
Mr. Gladstone was only prevented by medical orders from being 
among the guests. Nothing, in short, was wanting to the homage 
that was rendered, nor has any similar occasion, whatever the object 
of the demonstration, been more honouring to the recipient. ‘To 
this I will add that no one has ever been better entitled to the com- 
pliment awarded. I am, indeed, in common with most observers 
of the stage, prepared to see the dignity of knighthood, modestly 
deprecated by Mr. Irving in his speech, come as a crown of recog- 
nition to his career. While, however, I do not grudge the honours 
paid to Mr. Irving, I see with regret the kind of personal homage it 
is now the custom to award to actors in general. To no other class 
of workers does the recognition of merit take ordinarily so flattering 
a form, and in none accordingly is the temptation to vainglory so 
dangerous. When, at the present moment, as in the days satirised 
by Juvenal, and in those described by Colley Cibber, the actor is 
seen established in the boudoir and exhibited in society, we may 
expect both art and society to suffer. Signs are not wanting even 
now that the kind of left-handed recognition extended by society to 
the actor is to the detriment of art. That it will be still more pre- 
judicial to society is doubted only by those who hold that the future 
of a country is independent of that of its aristocracy, 


THE DISPERSAL OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


O™. huge library follows another to the hammer with such 
rapidity, it seems probable that the great private libraries of 
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England will soon be things of the past. In one sense this is a gain. 
Scholarship, as I have pointed out, reaps nothing while the rarest 
works are in the hands of great families by whom they are allowed to 
rot in their bindings, or to become a nest for worms. With some 
circulation, however temporary, of a book, there is a chance that 
something more than previously was known will be learned about it. 
Still, the very nature of book-collecting requires that the volumes 
when assembled shall be regarded as heir-looms, and this is not 
easily possible except in the cases in which a certain amount of state 
is regarded as the natural and proper accompaniment of wealth. An 
average collection of books is dispersed as soon as the collector is 
dead. The desire to possess it is not seldom what is called a mania. 
Those who regard books as graceful luxuries, and calculate what 
proportion of them forms a part of well-ordered purchases of all 
kinds, are the exceptions among book-buyers. To the true bibliophile 
the opportunity to acquire an exceptionally rare volume, or to make 
up a collection, is simply irresistible. When accordingly the book- 
lover dies, his library represents a large portion of his effects. -No 
other means then of distributing his wealth among his descendants 
or heirs than selling his books can generally be found. Auctioneers 
such as Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson could supply some curious 
statistics as to the average number of years that elapse before the 
rarities they sell reappear upon their shelves. Most large collec- 
tions of books that have lasted more than one lifetime have been 
found in the houses of the territorial nobility, in monasteries, or in 
public or quasi-public institutions. ‘ Claustrum sine armaria quasi 
castrum sine armentario,” says a medieval proverb—a monastery 
without a place for books is like a camp without a place for arms. I 
am disposed to adapt this proverb to modern requirements, and, 
altering slightly its import, say a house without books is like a face 
without expression. 


ORIGIN OF Pustic LIBRARIES. 


T is not generally known to what extent our great public libraries 
sprang out of private collections, nor how late they are in the 

date of their origin. The library of the British Museum dates practi- 
cally from 1753, when the library of Sir Hans Sloane was united to the 
Cottonian and the Harleian MSS. The Bodleian, which in the reign 
of Edward IV. had been entirely despoiled of the treasures left it by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, was restored by Sir Thomas Bodley 
in 1597. The Lambeth Archiepiscopal library, after its dispersal, 
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was re-established in the period of the Restoration. The Cambridge 
University library dates back to the close of the fifteenth century. The 
National Library of Paris was opened to the public in 1737. Ninety- 
four years previously, however, the splendid collection of Cardinal 
Mazarin, which forms a chief glory of the library, had been rendered 
accessible to scholars by the great Cardinal. A similar privilege was 
accorded to students in 1652 in the library of the Abbaye de Saint- 
Victor, immortalised:by Rabelais. After its dispersal at the sacking of 
Rome by the Duc de Bourbon in 1527, the library of the Vatican was 
re-formed in 1588. The Laurentinian Library at Florence, founded 
by the Medici, underwent many vicissitudes, and was not perman- 
ently established until the sixteenth century. Enriched with the 
collection of Petrarch, the public library of St. Mark in Venice can 
claim an origin more ancient than that of any collection of equal 
importance, its date being 1360. What is the origin of the Library 
of the Escurial I cannot say. One speciality about it deserves 
mention. ‘The books are all placed on the shelves the reverse way, 
and the titles are printed on the front of the leaves. Copenhagen has 
a library which was of small importance until 1712, but took its rise in 
the sixteenth century. The Imperial Library in Vienna dates from 
1498. There are few large libraries at home or abroad that have 
not suffered grievously from ravage or persecution of some kind 
from barbarian love of destruction or priestly indignation against 
heterodoxy. The monks, however, let it be said in mitigation of the 
condemnation they have justly incurred, did their best in many cases 
to preserve and propagate books, and the famous sneer is unjust— 


A second deluge learning then o’erran, 
And the monks finished what the Goths began. 


GONDOLAS ON THE THAMES. 


HAVE always regarded Henley Regatta as, in its class, the 
I prettiest and most captivating spectacle that England can 
show to a foreigner. Granted a fine day, the beauty of the en- 
vironings of the pretty Oxford town, with its magnificent reach of 
river alive with every species of craft, from the steam-launch to the 
canoe, is indescribable. Perfectly good-humoured is, moreover, the 
brilliant crowd that is attracted, and there is an entire absence of the 
rough element by which suburban festivities are marred. Of late 
gondolas, built on the Venetian model, and furnished, in one instance 
at least, with veritable gondoliers, have formed a feature on the river, 
and I see no reason why, in time, arace between gondolas should not 
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become a portion of the entertainment. I have, however, one sug. 
gestion to make. There can be no reason why in this country we 
should adhere to the dingy black which is de rigueur in Venice. In 
consequence of the extravagance of the Venetian nobility, vying with 
each other in the decoration of their gondolas, a sumptuary edict, con- 
fining the colour to black, was passed. ‘This state of affairs does not 
exist in England. The gondola, the shape of which is of almost ideal 
beauty, might well be brightly and artistically decorated. We need 
in our rather dingy climate, and with our preference for subfusk 
hues in masculine attire, all the colour we can get into our life. 
A few brightly coloured gondolas on the river would constitute a 
very pleasing addition to its picturesque attractions, In saying this 
I am, of course, dealing with the Thames as a stream that is and 
must be, during the summer months, more or less cockneyfied. 
Those who seek a true Arcadia, with no intrusion of pleasure-hunting 
crowds, must go elsewhere than to the Thames. 


HuMAN SACRIFICES STILL ATTEMPTED. 


HAT the notion of human sacrifices which is found in the early 
teaching of most religions dies hard is proved by a statement 

which obtained publicity in America. According to information sup- 
plied in a Roman Catholic periodical, John Smith, of Los Angeles, 
persuaded himself from the perusal of the Bible that it was his duty to 
offer up his son in sacrifice. What was most curious in the case was 
that he brought over the son himself, aged thirteen, the selected victim, 
and the mother of the child to share his views. After preparatory 
fasts, which approached starvation, he called the boy out and told him 
he had to die. The little fellow acquiesced, and knelt upon the 
ground. The mother knelt beside him. The self-appointed priest 
then raised the knife and, looking steadily into the face of the lad, 
drove it into his breast. These details were derived from the mother, 
while in gaol as accessory to the murder. What is to be done in 
such cases is difficult to say. That the father is mad is the easy 
but unsatisfactory explanation. Will any one cast light upon the 
difference, however, between this active murder and the passive 
murder committed by those who, for motives of conscience, refuse 


their sick all aid of medicine ? 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





